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CHAPTER I 

THE morning of the great Apache out- 
break in Blossom Cafion dawned as 
usual over the main portion of Jeddy's 
claim. There was nothing to show that the 
home lay only fourteen miles from the scene of 
one of the bloodiest outrages in Apache his- 
tory. Jeddy's houses were situated at the north 
of the claim, and from here the long range swept 
southward until it reached the Mexican line, where 
the despoliation occurred. 

As daybreak did not follow the customary 
process at Blossom proper, it may not be amiss 
to mention how Molly — jMr. Marathon Alden 
— awoke the sun. It was one of the boasts of 
this gentleman that the sun had never " beat 
him up " during his entire residence in Arizona 
as cook to old Jeddy Blossom, and this morning 
Molly was as energetic as usual. The first sound 
of life about the place was a stir at the wood- 
pile. This heap of knotted twi^s and stumps 
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lay some feet back from Molly's domain, the 
kitchen. As it was still dark, his form was not 
visible, but it would prove to be like a knotted 
twig, clad in a faded Confederate overcoat. Sub- 
sequently to Molly's effort in the world's behalf, 
there appeared a gray slit in the sky in the East. 
After this had widened sleepily, the sun rose 
blushingly over Blossom Valley, the earth became 
warm immediately in response to old Sol's fervor, 
and when at last all was light in the valley, 
Jeddy's "claim" lay as peaceful as a farm in 
Maine. 

During the change from dark to day, the 
chicken doors were unlocked and the hens strutted 
out with a great rustle, as becomes their sex ; 
young roosters contributed more noise than mel- 
ody, and the ducks waddled contentedly to their 
artificial ponds of water. Molly and a belliger- 
ent turkey gobbler had their usual encounter, 
one that never failed to disturb the morning 
peace. They were two of a kind, and conducted 
this matutinal combat with great flourishes but 
no words. Molly kicked at the old bird as he 
passed or the old gobbler hissed at him. After 
these preliminaries there was confusion for some 
seconds, the last round finding them in defensive 
attitudes before each other, as if backed by sheer 
animosity. 

"You air the most cantankeringest critter in 
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Arizona," Molly's attitude seemed to hiss at the 
gobbler. 

"Except yourself!" the old fowl's feathers 
seemed to answer. It is only just to state that 
the moment Molly's back was turned this pride 
was thrown to the winds and the ill-natured old 
gobbler was not above pursuing his antagonist 
with the laudable motive of tormenting him as 
long as Molly remained in the chicken yard. 
There was a theory among the ranch boys that 
aside from any antipathy which could be enter- 
tained toward Molly and naturally accounted for, 
the gobbler owed him a grudge for the unhappy 
years he had spent before he became too old and 
tough for Thanksgiving dinner. He certainly 
disliked old Molly cordially enough now. 

Except for this encounter with the gobbler, 
the old cook moved for some time about his 
chores in a totally disinterested manner as if he 
neither heard nor saw. He performed his duties 
automatically, and even did some extra work oc- 
casioned by the absence of those " boys " who 
were then down at the lower ranch after cattle. 
Jack, old Jeddy's foreman, and Davy, a half-grown 
boy, had not appeared, but Molly reserved the 
enjoyment of his quarrel with them until it 
would be not merely wasting his temper on the 
desert air. He did their chores probably less 
from principle than to have his quarrel more 
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just. The milch cows had come up from the 
pastures in the night and he let these into the 
corrals to their calves. A few horses were wait- 
ing patiently alongside the corral fence for their 
morning feed of grain, this proclaiming them 
" pet " horses, or in more frequent use than the 
others. Molly paid no attention to them until 
he recognized Pardner, Holly Blossom's mount ; 
then, like the auld wife Mause, he was deaf and 
dumb no longer. 

" Ye great loafin' brute," he cried. "Ye great 
lazy, greedy am'mal. A'tween you and them what 
is gorgin' you, there's fine prospects ahead of 
Blossom. There's fine prospects ahead of 
Blossom when it falls into idle hands what 
throws away good grain on a trifling critter that 
never even earns a stubble feed. Away, I tell 
ye!" 

The great horse to whom these words were 
addressed bore them as impassively as Napoleon 
might have borne scorn at Elba when he carried 
great hopes still in his heart. He jerked his 
head once with an almost imperceptible move- 
ment, but otherwise there was no change in his 
exterior. His mouth was naturally sensitive and 
his eyes hinted a history. 

The ranch people appeared in characteristic 
ways. The merry laughter of his two cow- 
punchers reached old Jeddy Blossom as he stepped 
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heavily out of bed, and a sympathetic smile re- 
sponded to their merriment. 

" It takes ranch life to keep boys meller," he 
said to himself, concluding to get out ahead of 
Holly, if possible, in order to hear the boys* 
joke. With this end in view, he knotted a red 
handkerchief, a good deal under his right ear, 
remembering that Holly liked him "to look 
purty." Then he tiptoed noisily out while his 
granddaughter in the next room laughed to her- 
self over his graceless behavior. 

" I must catch grandpap," she exclaimed, 
hurrying a trifle over her own dressing. This 
was a simple proceeding ; merely putting on a 
white frock, tucked in at the neck and sleeves 
and belted so as to make a clean-cut little circle 
of her waist. She hesitated only over a choice of 
belts. There was a carved leather strap such as 
the cowboys wore, and a gay bead aflFair that a 
passing squaw had given to her. The Indians 
are not gratuitous givers, as a rule, preferring 
some recompense for their favors, but this squaw 
had liked the way that the white girl admired the 
little redskin baby hanging down her back. 

Holly chose finally the Indian belt, doubtless 
influenced unconsciously by its more feminine ap- 
pearance. Holly Blossom was essentially womanly. 

Jeddy and Jack, his right-hand man, were 
still enjoying their joke when Holly stepped 
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through the plain doorway out of the red adobe 
house. She looked as fresh as a bed of her own 
gay geraniums, both cool and bright, her eyes 
smiling in response to their mood, her skin sweet 
against the . dead white of her dress, her step 
buoyant. 

Jeddy had built his house in imitation of a 
military fort, and it formed a red and solid back- 
ground this morning for his granddaughter. A 
stout house was a wise precaution during the 
Indian times in Arizona. Jeddy's was low, built 
of plain red adobes, with thick walls, that formed 
deep recesses to the windows, in each of which 
grew a miniature garden, some of Holly Blossom's 
" mashinations " as Molly said. In passing. 
Holly picked a red geranium from one of these 
window gardens and tucked the flower into her 
dark hair. Her Indian belt was bright in spots 
as the flower, and, like Browning's heroine, her 
lips were "like her own geranium's red." 

This young girl was old Jeddy Blossom's 
heiress, " the cauliflower of the San Simon." 
They have few cauliflowers in that part of 
Arizona, so this was extravagant praise. 

" Hello," she called cheerily, when in hearing 
distance, "Hello, Jack ! " 

Jack, standing by old Jeddy's side, showed the 
usual type of cow-puncher. He was clad in the 
regulation outfit and had an unusually red face. 
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as if the sun and winds and a naturally bashful 
disposition were continually at active work on his 
complexion. It was a compliment to Holly that 
he did not turn redder at her greeting. 

" Good morning, Holly," he replied. 

The girl answered blithely as was her wont. 

" I am too busy to say good morning. Jack. I 
am after Jeddy. I am always after Jeddy, in fact 
I might a-been the one that wrote * My Wan- 
dering Boy' — Jed keeps me that busy. You 
are a nice grandpap, are n't you, to run away so 
early in the morning ? " 

The old man, to whom these latter words were 
addressed, reached out a homely hand and 
slipped it around the Indian belt, drawing its 
owner close to him. 

" Oh, you air a gallivantin' girl," he remarked, 
his own blue eyes shining tenderly on her. 
Molly always said that Jeddy Blossom might 
have been a successful man if Nature had not in- 
troduced Holly into his destiny. Holding her 
willing form, Jeddy continued talking. 

" I heard Jack a-laffin' out here and I came 
out to be in on the lafF too. There air too few 
laflfs agoin' on in life anyway. Little Dave, 
like King David in the Bible, has ben buckin' 
against Molly, Goliath, sure enough. Seems, he 
found Molly about to put hair oil in the pies 
last evenin' to make them have a purty smell. 
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because he was all out of spices, and Dave, who 
ain't nobody's fool, overslept this mornin' because 
he had that arg'ment up his sleeve to floor 
Molly, if he reprimanded him. But it did n't 
confuse Goliath worth a cent. He said the only 
fault he found with the hair oil in our pies was 
that it was too durned expensive for us ! " 

His cheerful face was a series of rosy wrinkles. 
Jeddy's complexion had resisted Arizona's in- 
fluence as gallantly as had the milk of human 
kindness which continued to course through 
him. When Molly was within earshot. Holly al- 
ways said that Jeddy's complexion was as fresh as 
a girl's, probably because he had no better ex- 
ample to follow than that of his granddaughter ! 

" I knowed the story was good," Jeddy went 
on, " by the way Jack was a-laffin' ; so I tied my 
own handkerchief and out I came, tyin' it con- 
siderable well, takin' into account the fact that 
you borrered my best mirrer." 

" Those are great excuses. No one has a 
right to run away from his granddaughter, es- 
pecially when she is his only grandson too and 
only living relation ; and you tied that handker- 
chief considerable bad, if any one is interested. 
Just sit down here and see." 

Jeddy dropped obediently on a bench in the 
garden, while Jack stood by enjoying his em- 
ployer's discomfiture. 
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" You 're getting it all right this time, old 
man," he exclaimed. Every one drolled old 
Jeddy Blossom. 

" I ain't," returned Jeddy with proper spirit. 
Molly happened to come within earshot at the 
time, but Holly proceeded as if she neither heard 
nor saw Molly. She always said that she 
drolled Jed from sheer love except when Molly 
was by, and then it was for amusement From a 
distance Molly watched the deft hands, and 
doubtless Holly raised her voice a trifle; it 
would not be beyond Holly Blossom in love or 
war. 

" Having no mirror is a fine excuse for a well 
educated man to make, leastways one seeming well 
educated. You must have been taught, as I have 
often said, by some such person as that old 
woman that Dickens wrote of, who slept between 
six and seven when the class was in. Any civil- 
ized man ought to know that is n't any excuse to 
give for decorating himself lopsided, because the 
instinct to look purty is as old as Adam and Eve. 
I '11 let Jack be judge of the matter." 

Her young glance here made a side trip swift 
as lightning towards Molly to be sure that he was 
appreciating this. It was thoughtful on Holly 
Blossom's part, as he and Jeddy had gone to the 
same school ; then, with graceful movements, 
she untied Jeddy's ugly neckpiece, and, slipping 
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it around her own neck, she made a smart man's 
knot, underneath her chin, of the handkerchief. 

" There ! " she exclaimed. Then, conscious 
that Molly had turned away as if exasperated by 
her nonsense, that mood dropped swiftly from 
her and she spoke naturally. 

" Molly must have woke on the wrong side of 
the bed this mornin' as usual ! I heard him 
fighting the gobbler first, scolding at Pardner 
next, and now pecking this way at me." 

Jeddy laughed. 

" I think it was you what done the peckin'," 
he observed. 

She was too joyous to hold ill feeling, and do- 
ing for Jeddy always stirred her womanly nature 
to its tender depths, however whimsical her con- 
versation ; so Holly answered Jeddy 's laugh. 
As she was tying the handkerchief about his 
neck, she delivered one of her characteristic 
" talks " to him ; while Jack still stood by, ad- 
miring her, enjoying her girlish grace, her small 
hands, her drolling, in truth her being herself 

" Maybe I did do the pecking this morning, 
Jeddy, but that doesn't excuse Molly's never 
ending pecking and being perpetually cantanker- 
ous. It's enough to rile even the sunshine. 
His pecking does n't excuse you for being a boy 
when you are a grandpappy ; over sixty is nigh 
time for a man to settle down if he ever does, 
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but you probably never will settle down, Jed 
Blossom ; perhaps you 're afraid to make me feel 
old. You 're just a conglomerate of boy, good 
and bad boy, old and dear boy, but boy ! " 

At the "dear " she bestowed his good morning 
kiss, a trifle late but welcome, on the very crown 
of his white head. Then, catching sight of 
Pardner, standing beyond them by the fence and 
waiting for his grain, as Molly construed it, she 
gave a low whinny, such as a boy might have 
made in signal, and almost simultaneously the 
horse answered it. Her face grew even more 
tender at the call and she fell into pretty speech, 
such as women use to babies. 

" You are n't standing there for an extra feed of 
grain, are you, Pard } I know diflFerently. We 
are friends, are n't we, old fellow." 

Again Pardner sent his whinny, the answer of 
a horse friend. 

" I must go speak to Pardner," she said. 
" It 's only right to say good morning to Pardner, 
for all I had n't time to be so polite to you. Jack. 
You are the forgivingest man in the Cation any- 
way ; Laura always said that, and now is a good 
time to prove it. I want a long ride just after 
breakfast, way down the range. You '11 saddle 
Pardner for me in pay for that compliment, — 
won't you. Jack ? " 

" I 'd do it without your saying * won't you ' 
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that way," Jack answered. " It 's taking advan- 
tage of the fact that I 'm the only man in the 
county not sweet on you, Holly." 

Old Jeddy laughed again. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, he found it most enjoyable when any 
one was " peart " enough of tongue to check- 
mate Holly Blossom. It was time, too, to draw 
her attention to himself. 

" Who said that you could ride out on the 
desert anyway, little gal ? " 

She placed the fingers that Jack had admired 
across Jeddy's lips. 

" No one that I know was talking to you, 
young man. What I was saying to you. Jack, 
when Jeddy misconstructed it, was that I should 
like to ride down the range to-day. It is a funny 
feeling, like everything is still and happy, and 
even the stubble will be nice to-day, peaceful! er 
anyway than the desert. The desert does well 
enough for days that are cantankerous, like 
Molly. Pard and I may even go down as far as 
Mrs. Bud's to meet the ranch boys and ride up 
with them. Is n't it a peaceful morning? They 
can't say a word against Arizona on a morning 
like this, can they, Jed ? " 

" Yes. It is peaceful," Jeddy replied. 

At that she walked off toward Pardner, both 
men watching her. They saw her take down the 
bars and go through the opening to her horse. 
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bearing the portion of grain that Jack had put 
handy for her. Once she left Pardner's side to 
pet a little long-legged calf, standing in helpless 
calf fashion within a neighboring corral. She 
whispered crooning words to it, as she had to 
Pardner, while the little creature with wide eyes 
seemed to study her intention. 

" She is a great girl. Jack," Jeddy observed 
after a moment. Manlike, it was less a declara- 
tion than an interrogation and, divining it. Jack 
answered as a man should. 

" Holly is square as a boy and sweet as spring. 
There ain't no need of a grandson or other girls 
around the ranch while Blossom keeps Holly." 

Their attention was drawn elsewhere and Holly 
was left to her horse and her fancies. It was 
a rare morning, and, except for a nervous move- 
ment every few moments to Pardner's head, the 
entire atmosphere was peaceful. Understanding 
him as she did, the girl did not like Pardner's 
nervousness. 

" What makes you do that way," stroking his 
flexible body with one soothing hand; "what 
makes you so high strung, Pardner? If it 
were n't so sweet a day, you might be trying to 
tell me that Indians are around. You don't like 
the Apaches, Pardner, do you, old boy ? They 
must have abused some of your ancestors on 
these very old plains. Maybe it is n't the Apaches 
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that makes you jerk this way — it 's because Molly 
scolded you, now ! Angry at Molly, Pard ? 
We really need a ride down the valley to see 
little Emmy and Mrs. Bud. They'll make us 
feel better. Little Emmy is such an innocent 
little creature and Mrs. Bud is the only mother 
woman I Ve ever known." 

She went back to Jack and Jeddy. They were 
still standing in the somewhat arid garden, but she 
realized that there was a difference in their faces, 
as if they had heard something dreadful during 
the short period her back was turned. 

" I don't want you to go ridin' this morning, 
Holly," Jeddy said. 

" Why do you say it in that way ? What is 
the matter ? What has happened, Jed ? Who 
is that riding off?" 

The old man's hands were placed on her 
shoulders. 

" I don't see why I should n't tell you. Holly," 
Jeddy replied. " It 's harder on a girl, though. 
The Apaches hev ben down on the range, and 
cleaned out Bud's place. They murdered our 
boys, the ones what rode from here only yester- 
day morning, and — " 

" Not — not Mrs. Bud and little Emmy ? " 
Holly cried. 

The old man's head fell forward. 

" Them too," he replied. 
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He had a heart that was tender toward help- 
less creatures, and it was an added hurt that these 
people had suffered on his range in his service. 
As if understanding his pain, the young girl let 
him feel her strength. She stood supporting his 
bent, white head on her shoulder, their hair inter- 
mingling while from time to time she pressed his 
hand. 

" Don't fret, Jed! " she seemed to say to him. 
"God saw it all and He let it be for His own 
good reason." 



CHAPTER II 

THESE were the facts of the Apache 
outrage. 
The murders had been committed at a 
little camp near the Mexican line of Blossom. A 
man employed by the owner of Blossom Ranch 
lived there in a humble adobe hut with his family. 
On the night preceding the tragedy a number of 
ranch hands, cow-punchers, had stopped there to 
take their rough hearty dinner with the wife and 
her children, a half-grown boy and girl. Bud, 
— it is all the name by which we need know 
him — a man, middle-aged as was his wife, took 
advantage of the protection that the boys would 
be to his little household and made a night 
trip to the Mexican line. He was not satisfied 
with the little respect paid by thieving scamps to 
Blossom boundaries on the south. 

Bud's family had enjoyed the break occasioned 
by the jolly crowd of young fellows from Blossom 
Ranch proper. They sat out late under the 
starry sky, talking, singing cowboy songs and 
telling Mrs. Bud what Holly, old Blossom's 
granddaughter, was doing those days. When 
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they had told all they knew, possibly Mrs. Bud 
nudged the gawky girl sitting at her left, her long 
bare legs showing brown under outgrown petti- 
coats, and said, " There 's some one fur you to 
try to be like, when you are growed, Emmy, 
— Miss Holly. She 's a girl what does credit 
to any mother." 

Holly was motherless. 

When " turning-in time " came, the men 
proved as philosophic as the French- gamin. 
" Having no bed was a heap to make a fuss 
about ! " they thought, and, bidding their kindly 
hostess a cheery Buenos Noches^ they scattered 
themselves some yards from the house in weary 
heaps, taking off their boots being the only dis- 
robing. Mrs. Bud and Emmy heard a lazy 
voice still singing as they prepared for bed. 

Bud's wife was a kindly domestic soul, and 
probably, hearing the rolling voice in the night, 
she felt glad that "the boys was happy" and 
hoped her own old man was safe. 

Possibly it was the wakeful puncher's happy 
song that first attracted the Apaches to them. 
Of such things there is no proof. 

Mrs. Bud was awakened at daybreak by the 
sound of shots. Her mother instinct sent her 
upright in bed to the maddening sound of her 
own heart-beats. She knew intuitively that it 
was the Indians and remembered that her half- 
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grown son lay asleep with the men beyond her 
dwelling. Only frontiersmen and women could 
supply the silent story men saw recorded later. 
She had been crazed, no doubt, and left the girl 
to rush to the rescue of her first born ; she went 
perhaps halfway toward the boy, her own heart 
torn, as only a woman's heart can be, by motherly 
love and emotion. Her footsteps, traced by the 
dazed husband later, stopped when she felt her- 
self riddled with bullets ; but the poor face was 
turned toward the cottage where Emmy was. 

Bud and some men who had joined his own 
search southward found the bodies at about seven 
that morning, when he came expecting as usual 
a sunshiny welcome. The Arizonian's welcome 
is perpetual, cheery and hearty. Of itself it 
would make a merry feast. 

The undercurrents were haunting and pal- 
pable. Old cow-men said afterward that the 
Apaches must have been short of rations or 
short of horses. They were certainly short of 
the great saving quality of mercy. The young 
punchers lay stretched out as if they were in 
sleep, save that they had bullets in their bosoms. 
When Bud found his own boy, the lad, still a 
child in years, seemed to smile as if his dreams 
had been of men, and pleasant. The woman's 
mutilated body lay between her one child out- 
side and the body of the little girl in the adobe. 
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" There is only one thing to be thankful for," 
the poor father had said at first. It was one of 
the few speeches they had from him. " They 
was killed soon. They knowed nothing after 
one shot, perhaps." 

Bud helped bury the boys where they lay, 
even his own " little fellar." It did n't matter 
much about boys, he said. They seemed to have 
the same small chance of the sweet bye-and-bye 
and Heaven that cowboys have. There is a 
song the cowboys loved in those days with an ex- 
ceedingly great love ; for they are great sentimen- 
tal fellows under their rough ways and leather 
breeches. Possibly it was the song that the 
musical cowboy had trolled before his eyes closed 
unknowingly to their last slumber. 

Last night as I lay on the prairie 
Watching the stars in the sky, 
I wondered if ever a cowboy 
Would get to the sweet bye-and-bye. 
The road that leads to Perdition 
Is broad and blazed all the way. 
But the dim narrow trail to Heaven 
Is hard to find, they do say. 
Perhaps in the last general round-up 
We cowboys like others might stand 
And be parted into the herd 
That will drive to that better Land. 

Bud had vague, numb doubts about his boy, 
but he ended by burying him with the poor men 
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who had always a winning word for the child. 
Then he carried his wife and daughter into 
Stiletto, driving them in an old express wagon, 
characteristic, pitiful, that they might be buried 
in consecrated ground at Stiletto, because they 
were women and Roman Catholics. 

It may afford an insight into the feelings of 
that part of the Territory in those days to over- 
hear what his companions said to him during 
that long drive. 

"You will see Holly Blossom in Stiletto, 
Bud," said the man who sat beside him and 
drove. 

" I alius liked Holly Blossom, when I worked 
for old Jed." 

Life was already assuming its past tense to Bud. 

" Yes, you will see Holly Blossom. Davy 
rode down this afternoon just . to tell you that 
Holly Blossom 'd meet us in Stiletto to-morrer." 

" So ! Holly must be nineteen or thereabouts 
now. It seems she might be younger, young 
enough to be spared sech news." 

"Holly has a womanly heart. Probable 
reason for it came early to her, -because she needs 
it San Simon way." 

They rode on in silence over the desert. 
Some stray boys from adjoining ranges followed 
on characteristic mounts, desert horses that moved 
with strenuous grace, yet restlessly. 
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" I 'm going to keep on a-talkin' to you. Bud, 
because, if you only listen, it '11 be better for you 
in the end. I 've just thought of a joke on old 
Jeddy. He alius says that he ain't afraid for 
Holly being surprised by the blamed Mexicans 
or Apaches, that she will look out for herself so 
long as she carries her revolver, but nevertheless 
Jack claims that Jed prays night and morning for 
her safety, so as to be on the safe side." 

Bud tried to smile, and, when he failed, said 
simply : 

" Et sounds like the old man. Holly Blossom 
is sure enough the light before his eyes." 

After they had ridden further. Bud spoke 
again : 

"I think I shall be right down glad to see 
Holly Blossom. I thought it was the militerry, 
but it 's Holly that I really seem to want to see 
after all, something like a woman." 

The man at his side still drove, but there was 
an unfamiliar blur between him and the horses. 



CHAPTER III 

THE possibility of failing to offer practi- 
cal sympathy to Bud had not occurred 
to Jed's only living relation. Neither 
she nor the old man had hesitated about Holly's 
contribution of herself to the scene of desolation 
and burial. There were so few women in the 
country that indifference could not occur to them. 
For his part Jeddy was old. and had rheumatism, 
his strength was that of elderly people. In ordi- 
nary times, it sufficed him, and he even looked 
young and ruddy, but at a sudden shock he be- 
came visibly feebler, like a cripple unexpectedly 
deprived of a staff. In his old age, like many 
old people, he needed to sit contentedly in the 
warm sun. 

** I '11 go and tell Bud about your feeling so, 
grandpap,'* Holly said, " then maybe Mrs. Bud 
and Emmy having liked me so and I having liked 
them," — her voice caught here a little — "will 
help him." 

The old man took her warm hand in his cold 
one. 
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" I want you to take him two messages, Holly, 
that one what you said to me about Gawd, about 
Gawd thinkin' it right, for some reason ; then tell 
this to Bud for me; jest to rely on the militerry. 
Uncle Sam is a purty good friend and won't let 
no evil like that neither laugh nor sleep. Tell 
him when old Jed got too old to fight for his 
friends and neighbors Gawd gave the old man 
faith to help him while he sets inactive — faith in 
Gawd himself for one thing and in men like 
Colonel Blanchard for another. The militerry 
will come and right our quarr'l." 

Jack who was Jeddy's right-hand man rode off 
alongside her toward Stiletto. At the turn of the 
road where she and Jack rode into the desert 
Holly ruled Pardner's stern mouth with a girlish 
wrist and waved brightly back at the old grand- 
father. Then they rode into the desert and 
when Jack next looked at her he saw that she 
was weeping bitterly. The tragedy was so high 
that it passed over her head, but grief is grief 
the world over and Holly knew that she would 
miss terribly Mrs. Bud and little Emmy. 

Jack rode by her side in silence. There was 
nothing he could say to comfort her ; moreover 
he knew that the tears would do her good. She 
had been bright and brave for Jeddy's sake. 
" Grandpap is an old man," she would have said, 
" he has suffered enough in his lifetime." 
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On the wide desert natural grief had way, and 
Holly wept for her losses. There were not 
many women near Blossom Valley in those days, 
and save for Laura's letters from San Francisco 
Holly's life for months at a stretch lacked that 
happy stimulus contributed by woman's influence. 
When this grew unendurable, she tried to balance 
her loneliness by being extra kind to the dumb 
creatures, Jeddy observed, or by characteristic 
abuse of Molly because he had no granddaughters 
about her own age. 

For these reasons her loss on this occasion was 
a double one. It had been comforting to the 
young motherless girl to have Mrs. Bud, the 
only mother woman she had ever known, at 
the end of old Jeddy's pasture. The greater 
number of Holly's other women acquaintances 
were women she had met at her few balls and 
parties, where everybody was out for a good 
time without much thought paid to the spiritual 
needs of a little girl, barely out of short dresses, 
with whom all the cow-punchers danced until 
she was physically weary. 

" So you was the belle of the ball again ? " 
Jeddy would say in welcome at her triumphal 
return to Blossom Valley from some of these 
Terpsichorean achievements. " So you was the 
belle of another ball ! Well, your mammy 
was afore you, and your grandmammy not for 
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behind. I hev seed yer grandmammy, Holly, 
hev to split dances back in Missoury, same as 
you do here." 

Then the heiress of Blossom Valley would 
make old Jed some such answer as this: 

" Yes, I was belle of the ball again, just 
like grandmam and mammy were before me. I 
had a reputation to live up to, Jed, you see, or 
that laurel wreath would have dropped kerchunk 
off my head several hours before it did, I was 
that tired." 

The greater number of Holly's gentler friends 
met her with half-critical diffidence, wondering 
how that slip of a girl of Old Jeddy's was "set so 
much by " by the men of the country. 

" I guess it 's the ranch she will own," they 
said in self-consolation; but the men knew 
differently. 

" She is a slip of a girl," an old trapper had 
once said of her, " but wherever you put her she 
is as sure of her steps as a fawn." 

Some people, who are not royally placed, 
do royal things from birth, possessing an in- 
stinctive grace. Holly Blossom was of this class. 
She was a very human girl, but she had without 
apparent effort that leavening charm which all 
women should desire. 

While she wept on the desert for her friends, 
old Jeddy Blossom, left in the comfort of his 
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ample home, thought tender and uplifting 
thoughts of her, just as the driver had told 
lonely Bud he would, and, sitting there that 
afternoon on his quiet porch, Jed felt again 
the touch of the warm hands about his neck, 
the cheery comfort of her brave farewell. 

" I '11 do the best I can for Bud," she had said. 
" ' I '11 do the best I can for Bud,' " he repeated. 
He sat there dwelling on the kind words until 
their sense permeated him afresh ; then he arose 
strengthened. 

"I think I'll go talk with Molly," Jeddy 
thought. " It seems a mite lonesome jes' waitin'. 
I reckon a chat with Molly will 'liven me up." 

A long stick stood beside his chair and Jed 
found that he had to use it. " My rheumatism 
is bad again," he thought. Jeddy was not subtle, 
and did not suspect in this instance that old age 
was his enemy. 

Out in the low-ceiled kitchen Molly was 
puttering as usual, so Jeddy seated himself in the 
doorway, deferentially, as in keeping with his 
opinion of the old cook. He thought Molly 
was a hard-worked man, because he heard it so 
often, and being a simple soul Jeddy respected 
any one employed in earning an honest living. 
But Jeddy's first remark was unfortunate. 

" I reckon Holly is jes' fur enough out on the 
desert now to be cry in', Molly, and Jack is that 
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blamed embarrassed not to know how to comfort 
her. It takes so little to hesh a woman, if one 
is only used to them." 

"You 've had a good enough prenticeship about 
kitchen aprons to open a school fur instruction," 
was Molly's agreeable reply. 

It did not sound like a pretty remark, but the 
old man in the doorway let it pass without an- 
swer. His mind was on his innocent love for 
the girl, that love which had solaced his later 
years. 

" I reckon we could n't *a sent a better one to 
help Bud if we had tried, Molly. Holly is that 
forred in time of sympathy. Do you remember 
that Holly first walked on the day that her old 
grandmam was six months buried ? " 

" I don't remember nothin' of that character," 
Molly returned. 

"Yet you was at the ranch at that very pe- 
riod, same as me ! I ken remember my hands 
felt empty, thinkin' of her grandmam, no doubt, 
and then next minute if Mandy's baby was n't 
a-clutchin' them, havin' walked from the table to 
me. When I am goin' back that for, it seems 
more nat'rel to call Holly jes' Mandy's baby, 
like we used to then." 

Molly scraped at the bottom of an iron skillet 
to drown these reminiscences of Jeddy ; but, on 
second thoughts, he concluded that he might as 
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well listen to them. He had no intention of ac- 
quiescing in Jeddy's point of view, but Molly oc- 
casionally cultivated the polite habit of listening 
in order to place Jeddy in his debt. He himself 
liked to spin yarns, and Mr. Blossom was not in- 
herently critical. Criticism of Molly's yarns had 
been sometimes thrust upon Jeddy, but if left to 
himself he would never have doubted any of Mol- 
ly's Civil War stories, although the same cannot 
conscientiously be said of their narrator who, like 
Irving's story teller, probably would not have be- 
lieved the half of them himself, if cornered. 

After a reasonable consideration of the matter, 
Molly forsook his pan and came to stand outside 
the kitchen-door, where his nose and chin made 
a belligerent attack on each other in an active 
silhouette. Molly was an indefatigable tobacco 
chewer. 

Jed's voice wandered on. He had a kind 
voice that seemed to caress each word until, like 
himself, it became a quaint emigrant from Madi- 
son County, Missouri. 

" Do you remember when Holly first sang, 
Molly ? Do you remember that ? No ? Well, 
now, that is peculer, as both on us was mixed up 
in it. Your mem'ry don't seem quite so good as 
oncet it was, Molly." 

" When things air worth rememberin'," Molly 
snarled. 
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" So thet IS jcs' what. Surely jes' what I was 
about to say, when things is worth rememberin*. 
Your mem'ry failin' now seemed peculer because 
it is generally so good. Well, speakin' of Holly, 
it was years and years ago. Not having Mandy 
and Mandy *s ma made the house downright 
gloomy so of-ten (Jeddy always carefully pro- 
nounced the t in his 'often*), that I got onjust 
about it and, drat me, I thought, Molly, that it 
all was you. I reckon I picked the quarrel, but 
we quarrelled, you and me, jes' think, old pard- 
ner, and probable you felt gloomy likewise and 
said something to rile me, and I told you to go 
somewhere's else off of Blossom. I 'm downright 
ashamed of it to this day." 

Molly was equal to the occasion. 

" I guess I got the bettern of you in the long 
run," he remarked. 

" You did 1 You did," Jeddy generously ac- 
ceded, " but it was all a-owing to Holly this time. 
She was a peart little missy. I can see her yet 
settin' at my feet in her white apron while I was 
tryin' to cool my temper with a bandany hand- 
kercher. A bandany handkercher hes alius been 
the usefuUest kind of article around, except a 
woman. I must hev felt purty cantankerous, for 
the bandany handkercher did not cool me. I 
got madder an' madder at you all the time, 
wishin' you to depart from Blossom. Then, if 
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you hed gone, Molly, I would have growed 
worse myself. The bitterness would have poi- 
soned my own heart, because I ain't never been 
used to bitterness, Molly ; the women folk never 
let me be." 

It is hard to say against whose account the 
recording angel placed that statement ; Jeddy was 
made to be gentle, and his own unkindness was 
more powerful to hurt him than was that of other 
men. 

" I suppose the baby got tired of it all, be- 
cause soon she looked up suddint at me as if she 
knowcd something had to be done. * Sing ! ' if 
she did n't say, startin' a little song herself." 

J eddy's voice changed in the dark. "Then if 
Nance did n't come back to me. She had often 
sung jes' that same song over her work and after 
I had to raise the baby I remembered bits of the 
things she had sung. I reckon you've heard 
Holly at it sence then. 

** * A merry heart goes all the way. 
But a sad one tires in a mile, boys.' 

Holly said Shakespeare wrote that song, too, but 
I reckon Nance never knowed it ; probably she 
jes' liked the words. Don't you remember that 
quar'l, Molly? We ain't had so many, hev we? 
I jes' thawed like, after Holly sang to me, and 
went into your room quick. You was packin' 
all your patent medicine into a carpet sack. I 
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think the words I spoke then stand good to this 
minute, that you air welcome to all Blossom 
Range, old pardner, so long as you leave me the 
privilege of callin' you names and abusin' you 
when I please." 

Here Mr. Blossom knew it was a suitable time 
for something approaching contrition, and his 
chuckle was rather shamefaced. 

"You hev that privilege," replied Mr. Alden, 
" but I don't know as you have ever beat'n me 
so fur as abuse is concerned." 

" I don't know as I ever hev," acknowledged 
Jeddy, truthfully. He rose to his feet, leaning 
on his cane in the dusk. 

" I think I hev made myself even more lone- 
some for Holly. I think I will go to bed," he 
said. "If I can sleep till daylight, it won't be 
so very long before she comes." 

"You set too much store on one human bein'," 
Molly exclaimed. " You ain't got no int'rest in 
other livin* creatures." 

Old Jeddy hesitated. 

" I should hate to think that," he said. " I 
should hate to think that lovin' anythin' so inner- 
cent as Holly Blossom made me a selfish old 
man. It 'd be mean to her as well as onthankfol, 
because I know she is jes' thinkin' all the time 
how to make a happy old grandpappy of me. I 
think Holly does that with every one. She will 
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even do all she ken for Bud to-morrow, because 
she told me so. I am glad that Holly is to see 
poor Bud. She will say somethin' kind to him." 

When he got toward the inner door leading 
through to his bedroom, Jeddy said: 

" Jack told me a good yarn on Holly Blossom, 
jes' the other day. There was a half-growed 
Texas boy down at the corrals one mornin'. He 
worked here at the round-up and she hed noticed 
him. * You don't look quite so bright these last 
two or three days, Johnny. What seems a-ailing 
you ? ' You cain't think what that boy answered 
Holly, Molly ; sure enough that his father was 
dead in Texas. As Jack was sayin', it would n't be 
many women what could locate a sorrer like that." 

He went along to his room proud of her, proud 
of her love, of her instinctive grace, even of his 
loneliness for her. The latter emotion in particu- 
lar seemed to envelop him with warmth and love. 

" She will help Bud," he said time and again ; 
then, going to sleep, he thought again of the lad 
whose father was dead, in Texas. "Only Holly 
Blossom could locate a grief such as that," Jeddy 
thought. Before men the boy would have been 
ashamed to mention it, because distance made it 
a strange ghost of grief, even to the homesick lad ; 
but it had done him good to blurt it out to 
Holly Blossom, that somewhere far off, part of 
his boy life was ended in that gaunt old form. 



CHAPTER IV 

HOLLY rode into Stiletto on Pardner 
alongside Jack. It was night then, 
about nine o'clock, but the town was 
awake with excitement. As usual in such settle- 
ments after nightfall. Stiletto was one row of ambi- 
tious lamps swung before so many open doorways, 
principally saloons. These cast a smoky yellow 
light none too brilliant or penetrating, but it did 
not take long for the loungers to recognize Holly 
Blossom. 

" Holly Blossom has come on her boss," went 
through the town like lightning. " She and 
Pardner are in town from Blossom Valley." 

Jack was used to playing second fiddle, to 
quote his own good-natured expression. " What 
was he ? " he would have asked. Laura would 
have replied, " Merely the most forgiving man 
in Arizona" ; whereas Holly and stern Pard were 
part of the triumvirate of Blossom Valley. Every 
one knew that a triumvirate ruled Blossom Valley, 
as once in Rome; only, in this instance, the 
triumvirate were a kind old man, a battle-horse 
and a maid. 

5 
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Holly was too tired that evening to be sociable 
with the throbbing little town. She nodded to the 
boys she knew and gave a kind glance toward 
those she did n't. She was to stop all night, in 
down-country parlance, with the motherly wife 
of the store-owner. 

"Good night. Jack," she said, when he helped 
her dismount at the doorstep. 

" Good night. Holly," he replied, and shook 
hands with her. He would have liked to say 
something comforting, but he left the tenderness 
to Pardner. 

" Good night, Pard," she whispered, holding 
her cheek a second against his neck. The great 
horse stood with his head slightly inclined in her 
direction while this occurred. Long after she 
had passed through the door he still stood so, 
as if waiting ; then, when she did not come or 
whinny, riderless he followed Jack's mount to 
their quarters. 

J eddy dreamed in Blossom Valley, and Bud 
rode through the lonely night with his dead. 
After some unintentional celebration Stiletto com- 
posed itself to sleep ; but, as another dawn broke 
over San Simon district, the small town awakened 
sympathetically. Holly was the first to take 
Bud's limp hand when he climbed stiffly down 
from the express wagon before the town hall. 
This was a long room performing heterogeneous 
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functions. It would not have been taken for a 
place of such dignity by any one not used to 
frontier makeshifts. It was unpainted and had 
a wooden frame, as Stiletto was not substantial 
enough for adobe. As long as a town in Arizona 
shares a risk of summary departure from the 
territorial annals by reason of a boomfall or other 
unjust cause, it is generally composed of wooden 
frames, like the houses built of sand. 

Grief abashes men down in the Southwest, 
so it was Holly's kind voice, and not a man's, 
that greeted Bud's coming with the sad bur- 
dens. The sun had just risen, pure gold, and 
the little band of people looked rather shabby, 
considered individually. They were people who 
had toiled and ridden, and they bore signs of 
dust and sun. The majesty of grief was present, 
but the thought of hope came to Bud with 
Holly's words. 

" Brighter times are coming," she said, able to 
think of nothing more just then, in spite of all 
her yearning toward him : " Brighter times are 
coming. Bud ! " 

She had old Jeddy's soft Missourian tone, and 
a voice so musical that when Bud needed both 
comfort and absolution late that afternoon. Holly's 
voice and words echoed like an angel's to him : 
" Brighter times are coming, Bud ! " 

He told her that they were to bury Mrs. Bud 
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and little Emmy in the small cemetery fenced 
in by unpainted pickets, a stone's throw back 
of Stiletto, He found it easier to explain about 
his journey to Holly than to the men. "The 
desert is there jes' the same," he explained, 
" but it 's consercrated ground. She told me 
onct a priest blessed it. I want to please her 
now." 

"That is right," the young girl answered in 
the womanly way which circumstances had given 
her early in life. " It must be as Mrs. Bud 
would have liked now." 

Bud turned his dumb eyes on her. " She 
liked a hymn," he said to Holly. 

" I shall sing for her, dear Bud," the young 
girl replied. "It was ' Nearer my God,' that 
she liked best. We'll find some one to say 
words above them, too, so Mrs. Bud and little 
Emmy will be buried right." 

" You alius was a thoughtful one. Miss Holly," 
the poor man replied. She left him with his 
friends and walked off to perform her part. She 
was clad in a sober little habit and held her 
shoulders firmly, like a man's. 

" We must do something for Bud," she said to 
Jack, who was not only right-hand man to Jeddy, 
but a right-hand man generally. " We must 
find some one to say preacher's words above them, 
or I will myself." 
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"You just won't now, Holly," Jack replied. 
" You '11 break down if you try too much. I '11 
have a preacher, if I have to telegraph to Los 
Angeles for one." 

She smiled at this flight of fancy, but did not 
take her grave eyes oflT his face. 

" Of course it 's chivalrous of you to say that, 
Jack, and I know you mean it, but if I don't say 
the words there 's only one other native here 
that can say them." 

It was impossible for Jack to misconstrue this 
feminine appeal, and his red face became almost 
pale. 

" I 'd walk to Timbuctoo for Bud, if it was to 
help him," Jack said, " but I can't play parson 
for any man. Holly. I have n't the nerve to do 
It. I'll — I '11 find some one." 

It was not until near ten o'clock that he came 
back again, redder of face than ever and covered 
with perspiration ; but Holly interpreted correctly 
the nervous smile which made his thin lips 
winning. 

" You 've found some one," she exclaimed. 

" I had the dangesttime," he rejoined. " There 
wasn't a man in town had the nerve to do it. 
Even when I told them you were to sing, it had 
no eflFect on them. They are that unfamiliar 
with the Powers." 

She had a leniency for all the foibles of her 
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countrymen and, as the bluer light came into her 
dark eyes, the smile at his lips grew tender with 
her sympathy. 

" I had just made up my mind that I had to 
do it myself," Jack went on, "when the east- 
bound came in with a passenger for Stiletto on 
it. He looks a drummer kind of chap, — a little 
above the average run of them, — one that might 
sell soaps and perfumeries. I am goin' to strike 
him. Holly; he has a look, too, that is either 
conceit or something better, and I '11 take my 
risk. Bopps, the agent, will help me, as I Ve 
told Bopps how desperate matters are. I just 
have n 't the nerve to play preacher. Holly ; 
almost anything else is more in a cow-punch- 
er's line. From his appearance I bet this 
fellow '11 prove to be a right-down, likely chap 
and promise to say preaching words that will 
ease every one up. I 'm goin' to tell him how 
there is to be no funeral except ' Nearer My 
God/ and not even that if you break down before 
it — " 

" Oh ! I won't break down now," Holly 
answered, brightening. " You 're awfully good 
to me. Jack. Nothing is half so bad, when 
some one does half for you. Only make him 
do it." 

" Bopps and I 'II make him," Jack replied 
assuringly as he left her. 
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The strange man, who possessed a manner 
that warranted Jack's misconstruction, was not 
a soap or perfumery drummer, but one of 
Uncle Sam's official servants. It may be well 
to tell how he arrived so opportunely in the 
town. 



CHAPTER V 

GEORGE FERRIS'S appearance in Sti- 
letto was the military response to Bud's 
trouble. As intimated, the Southwest- 
erners are not overly familiar with the Greatest 
of all Helpers on such occasions, and they relied 
on the military almost helplessly. There was a 
difference between their faith in and out of dan- 
ger which bore a close analogy to lukewarm faith 
in general. In desperate straits they had to lean 
on something, but in calmer times they were crit- 
ical of the support. 

The Apaches had made Arizona suffer. They 
were a band of outlaws whose cruelty was unpar- 
alleled, some of them graduates of the reservation 
schools, where civilization had contributed her 
best to criminal dispositions, sharpening and re- 
fining the inherent qualities of pitilessness and 
evil. Others of the renegades were desert and 
mountain bucks, fierce as the males of lower ani- 
mals, and possessed of those primal instincts 
which are as unerring in self-protection as in 
merciless treachery toward the world. 
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The rock upon which the Southwest's admira- 
tion for Uncle Sam's troopers split was that the 
Apaches had seemed smarter than the soldiers, 
at least until Colonel Blanchard came. An old 
scout had summarized it in this manner: 

" The Apaches have n't ben caught yet ? No ! 
and they won't be so long as them soldier boys 
come down here to fight and not to trail and 
hunt. A snake won't make a fair fight on ye, 
will he ? Well, no more will one of them snakes 
in the mountings ! These officers of Uncle Sam 
are pretty fellows, and the troopers ain't a bad 
sort of themselves, but the man that will track 
those blamed sons of guns to some corner will 
be the man that will save the day. It ought to 
be a man what has a drop of Indian blood in 
hisself, the kind that kin stand on a plain and 
feel what 's a-going on on its surface twenty 
miles away, or the man that kin tell by the 
different rustle of a leaf if it 's wind or humans 
in a forest, and then, when sech a man comes to 
Arizona, I 'd like to be in at the end and pay a 
gredge myself, and ham -hammer some Indian 
brains out on my own accord." 

The people felt that way, more or less. 

After a while Colonel Blanchard appealed to 
the Territory as such a leader. At first he was 
what the boys called a society soldier, or an old 
dandy. He had the appearance of an old beau, 
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but possessed latent characteristics that developed 
unexpectedly while one's opinion was still in the 
process of forming. The sharpness of this con- 
trast won the Southwest to an individual. They 
became proud of the old soldier, enjoying him 
with ardor, socially and officially, as if this dual 
performance were a trick expressly conceived for 
their amusement. " Blanchard will help us if 
any one can," they said, and in truth his very 
popularity helped them far more than it did him- 
self. He was only human, and could not satisfy 
himself as lightly as he could satisfy them. They 
were glad to possess Blanchard, and to recall his 
exploits as they lay stretched out flat on their 
backs, cowboy fashion, at some round-up camp. 

It was natural to turn to the military for re- 
dress for Bud. Not fifteen minutes after the 
discovery of the bodies a companion had gone 
to him and laid a rough but kindly hand on his 
shoulder : 

"A rider has been sent up to Blossom with 
the news, pardner, and from there he is to carry 
it on to Stiletto. They will telegraph to the 
military camp." 

Bud sat waiting. 

" I shall be glad to see the military," he 
remarked. 

Thus, on the morning of the tragedy, a gray 
faced courier " riding slanting " had halted a 
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spent horse before the Stiletto station. From 
there the news had flashed to the nearest military 
camp, reaching later the great press centres for 
circulation. 

Throughout the United States, men, facing a 
conventional board and the shining faces of their 
children, read the startling news over their morn- 
ing coffee — this account of an early Apache at- 
tack on a little camp of ranch hands at daybreak 
several mornings before. Going down to their 
business offices all thought it terrible enough to 
comment on to some other fellow passenger, also 
buried in his newspaper. 

" It was a terrible affair," they said, and they 
wondered what the troops were doing during 
such outrages. In fact, the Arizona troops 
seemed to them a good deal like the municipal 
policemen, in time of trouble conspicuous by 
their absence. To men in the environs of a 
great city, doubtless the Indian evil seemed like 
a strike which was growing obstinate enough for 
violent measures. 

By noon, stocks or nearer interests had oblit- 
erated this piece of news from the minds of 
business men. On the other hand, wives and 
mothers throughout the land, quiet, domestic 
women, talked the matter over for several days. 
To them it was horribly tragic and unusual, and 
something homely and familiar in the sentiments 
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of the undercurrents gripped their sympathies 
like a hand. 

They were haunted by the position in which 
Mrs. Bud had been placed. They could picture 
her, tearing through the dark to her boy, and 
then, halfway toward the helpless lad, remember- 
ing that a girl-child had been left behind her in 
the rude and unprotected hut. 

The tragedy would have had merely an official 
effect on the military camp at Grant, save for the 
fact that it happened on the morning that began 
George Ferris's month's leave of absence. The 
young captain was to have started that afternoon 
for the East on a visit to his sister. He had 
become hideously tired of the cactus land, so 
tired of it that at last it was no longer a part of 
life's moral scheme to him, as his field of duty 
usually was. 

From the first Colonel Blanchard had read the 
news with a personal thought of Ferris's possible 
action in regard to the matter. He was not a 
man who wasted time in repining over what 
could not be changed; but he felt sorry that 
Ferris had not left for the East before this news 
reached them. The Colonel had a man's love 
for the young fellow, and was of an age to regard 
him as a son. He understood Ferris, and was 
able to view him impartially. It was his perfect 
understanding of the young officer that made 
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the Colonel able to prophesy a future for him. 
Again, it was not intimate friendly knowledge 
alone that made the older man so secure in his 
judgment. He was a skilled veteran himself, 
and some quality in Ferris touched memories of 
the Colonel's youth and warmed his old ideals. 
In fact, the illusions of his life might have faded 
considerably more if it had not been for this 
friendship. Besides, Ferris was the son of a dead 
friend, also a fellow officer, and he came to seem 
to Blanchard like a son, one who had good 
soldier blood in him, and could be "the theme 
of Honor's tongue " if he developed his 
possibilities. 

He liked the young fellow's rectitude, too, 
although he appeared to disapprove of it. He 
had followed carefully Ferris's career in Arizona, 
sympathizing with the ardor that made the 
young man decline two chances to leave the 
Territory, and realizing that it was Ferris's 
fine moral sense that made endurable the scorch- 
ing sands, the arid soil, the whole hideous 
desolation. For four years the work, with Ferris, 
was all. 

" I am fitted for it," he said to the older man ; 
" I do not mind the barrenness. I do not realize 
it. Let me stay down here and prove my fitness 
to myself, as well as to others." 

Then one day, the month before the Blossom 
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outbreak, the young soldier had gone to his chief 
with another story. 

"I have caught the confounded country at 
last," he said, speaking of it as if it had been a 
fever ; " I think I shall look up the surgeon and 
get something to make me sleep." 

Colonel Blanchard understood it. His answer 
was prompt and practical : 

" Go home for a month, George, to Grace. 
She will be like an oasis to you, and then, if ever 
you are to follow the Apaches afterward, they 
won't seem so confoundedly common, and pur- 
suing glory across the sand won't bore you as it 
does now." 

Ferris had no defences to this plan. They 
had been already subtly undermined and that 
month in his eastern home with his sister 
seemed more and more necessary to him. He 
needed a rest. 

As the day for his departure approached, he 
found that he was facing a return to his eastern 
home with almost boyish pleasure and enthusi- 
asm, all its niceties and conventions animated in 
anticipation. He wanted to see Grace, to feel 
the comfort and repose of her quiet glance, her 
low voice, her thousand and one appropriate acts 
and ways. Grace possessed the virtues of a 
handsome clock. Because of its suitability, her 
regularity was never objectionable. Soldier as he 
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was, Ferris realized that he had a desire again to 
see women like Grace. They would refresh his 
aesthetic temperament, that part of his conscious- 
ness that was not exactly under his satisfactory 
control. 

In this almost boyish mood, he surprised 
Colonel Blanchard's reading of the Blossom 
message. He had come suddenly into the older 
officer's room with a sense of freedom that trans- 
formed the gravity of his face, when he saw the 
yellow slip of paper, and at once he dropped his 
holiday mood and laid his firm hand on that of 
the older soldier. 

"You are worried about something, sir," he 
said. " Let me read that paper." 

The Colonel hesitated. 

" If there is any way I can help you, tell me 
before I go," continued Ferris. " There are five 
or six hours to make me useful. Knowing the 
ropes so well, I might be able to set something 
right for you." 

" You know the ropes too well," the Colonel 
answered, but nevertheless he raised his hand 
from the paper. Then he added, while Ferris 
was still scanning the yellow slip, "You must 
start this afternoon for your sister and your 
home." 

" Whom are you going to send down there ? " 
the young man returned quietly. 
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" I had not intended to show you that, George. 
In fact, I have had no time to think much of the 
necessary action to be taken against those red 
devils." 

With these words he threw subterfuge aside 
and smiled the slow, kind smile that helped his 
popularity greatly. Above it, in his clear eyes, 
Ferris could not fail to see a straight offering of 
affection which said, " I 've just been thinking of 
you, George ! " 

The message stirred Ferris's heart. 

" Whom have you thought of sending ? " he 
repeated. 

" All I had time to think, my boy, was that 
I was sorry you were not out of the cursed dull 
country." 

" But I am not out," Ferris declared. He 
himself was surprised at the dawn of resolution 
in the statement which interfered with his rest. 

"We won't talk any more of it," Colonel 
Blanchard said. "You need a change, George, 
more than you yourself can see, and you must 
have it. The Apaches will be in Arizona next 
month." 

A slow smile caught the corners of his hear- 
er's mouth in response. The Colonel con- 
tinued with that nervousness which is not 
convincing. 

" You need a change, I say. You are tired of 
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Arizona, tired of not seeing a woman, tired of the 
devilishness. You are the kind of a man who 
will have an attack of some kind, if you don't 
give up. You 've worked too hard already. I Ve 
had the same symptoms myself and understand 
how it all is. I should have died of Idaho with- 
out knowing what killed me, if your father had n't 
understood that I needed my leave of absence 
just then and pushed me to it. Go East, George, 
to Grace ! " 

He bent over his desk at that, as if those 
words settled the matter. He waited, but the 
young man did not leave the room. Then Fer- 
ris began talking : 

"There is n't a man here fit to cope with this 
trouble, sir, and you know it. I wanted to go 
back home to Grace, but in the last ten minutes 
even the thought of that trip seems like deser- 
tion." Here his voice grew more musical and 
gentle. 

" You must not feel badly about me. Colonel. 
It may be my opportunity." Then, as the older 
man still did not answer, he went back to more 
official tones. 

"Whom had you thought of sending?" 

The Colonel raised his head from the desk, 
pushing aside the obnoxious paper with an im- 
patient gesture of his hand. 

" Hang you, George," he exclaimed, looking 

4 
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squarely at the young fellow, " I think I 'm an 
efficient and conscientious old warrior, but I 'm 
sorry you were not out of Grant before this news 
reached us." 

"Wait, sir," Ferris said. After that the Colonel 
sat looking down, letting the young brain scheme 
for both, an indulgence he allowed himself in 
the presence of this one person. He found it an 
inexpressible relief just now. 

Ferris planned swiftly, but spoke deliberately. 
He was a man about thirty-five, well set up, but 
slight and blond. Had it not been for his deter- 
mined jaw, he would have seemed like a woman's 
soldier, one to flirt with pretty women in drawing- 
rooms. That jaw redeemed his face from fem- 
inity and harmonized with his low voice, which 
showed in pitch and tone the man of self-control 
and action. 

"The time seems to have come. Colonel, for 
you to let me put my theory in practice against 
these red devils. Aside from the general blatant 
brutality of the outrage, there is the child who 
was killed. Women and children cut somehow 
even a person who has thought himself used to it. 
The people down there are looking for help and 
we should give them the best aid we can." 

" You are personal now, young man." 

The words had to be said, for they were his 
due. Ferris changed. The soldier in him re- 
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sponded, but he did not answer them literally, 
dear as the praise was to him. 

"You will send me down there, sir? There 
is n't much else of account. The vacation and 
Grace are nothing. She belongs to a soldier's 
family and has learned to wait on her country 
just as we do. I am interested already." 

" You 've had a damned hard campaign," the 
older man blurted. 

Again Ferris brightened almost visibly. 

" You have given me new courage to start out 
again, just as if the past year were only a memory. 
This may be the end of the campaign. I 'm go- 
ing to start south to-night with no thought of the 
past except as experience." 

" I could send one of the lieutenants, George," 
Colonel Blanchard said. 

" But you would n't while I am here. I am 
glad it came before I left. I should have 
grudged another man the show." 

Then he laughed for the first time, a pleasant 
laugh that changed him from an automaton of 
duty into a man. 

" I don't want you to sacrifice too much, 
George," the Colonel said finally in argument. 
" Don't think that you must look at the service 
too intensely. This is a damnable thing, as all 
the other outrages have been, but there are other 
paws to the Government than yourself. This 
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matter would have to be handled, if you were 
not here." 

" But I am here," Ferris replied. 

"Again, this trouble is still new. In a few 
days it will be part of the general history and 
suffering of the frontiersland, nothing personal. 
The people here are callous to their own part in 
the drama ; they are always in danger and look 
for it. I could wager even now that the men 
around Blossom Range are furtively regarding 
this tragedy as a means for them to see Holly 
Blossom." 

Suddenly he paused. Ferris felt all at once 
that the man's sanction was his and, without 
trying to analyze the change, he followed it in 
his clear way. 

" We shall do nothing to antagonize the situa- 
tion or defeat it. The troops have done that 
before. There's no use relying on paid scouts 
any longer. We Ve failed with them too. Fol- 
lowing our previous discussion about just such an 
opening as this, you will let me start south to 
investigate this trouble myself. If there is any 
chance to make an end of them, you have only 
to be ready for my word, sir." 

He stood, and the elder man rose also, extend- 
ing his hand. 

" I am so confoundedly tired of it myself, 
George," he exclaimed, relaxing suddenly. 
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Ferris brightened for the third time. 

" This may see us out of it, sir," he replied, 
with the cheerful strength which the white-haired 
man before him needed. 

When he was through the door at last. Colonel 
Blanchard gave way to a very alien emotion, one 
that seemed to rescue him from his regret over 
Ferris's conclusion. 

" The boy will see Holly Blossom ! " he ex- 
claimed aloud. " He may fall in love with her, 
and at any rate she will put youth and ideas into 
him, something that is not military. She will 
wear a little white dress, such as girls wore 
when I had my first sweetheart. Gad, she is 
a sweet child, Holly Blossom ! Some one should 
pluck my little desert flower and put her in a 
drawing-room vase ; the drawing-rooms need 
her. I can't imagine what George will think 
of her." 

He drew a sheet of writing-paper toward him, 
then fell to laughing mellowly to himself for his 
attempt at match-making, while he wrote a per- 
functory letter, introducing Captain George Ferris, 
U. S. A., to the hospitality of his good old friend, 
Mr. Jerry Blossom of Blossom Cation. He 
liked Jerry very well. Even as he signed his 
name he could not resist a last benevolent union 
of the two in his spoken thoughts. " After all, 
duty may be leading my young warrior to 
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pleasure. I hope Holly still wears a geranium 
in her hair." 

It was in this manner that help was sent from 
the military camp to Stiletto, and under these 
conditions George Ferris became a pursuivant 
of peace. 



CHAPTER VI 

FERRIS was too busy over his sudden 
change of plans to appreciate Colonel 
Blanchard's interest at its full significance. 
He was aware that during the Indian troubles 
several years before, the Colonel had been delayed 
at Blossom Ranch several nights, and Ferris sup- 
posed he had more than an ordinary liking for 
its inhabitants. The Colonel was fond of people 
on general principles. 

Still, Ferris left Grant rather nonplussed by. 
the Colonel's interest in his journey and ward- 
robe. It would have been unexplainable first 
and last if he had not imagined that the older 
man was unhappy about his, Ferris's disappoint- 
ment, and expressed himself in that personal 
solicitude usually characteristic of women under 
similar circumstances. At parting, Grace had 
that same way of developing interests like counter 
irritants, in his pocket handkerchief. 

In fact, the Colonel had suddenly remembered 
Holly Blossom and that she had never seen a 
uniform. The Colonel was very fond of Jeddy's 
granddaughter, and had told her that if it had not 
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been for his years he would have married her. 
Holly told him it was her misfortune to have been 
born behind the times, and that she always sus- 
pected that she had made a mistake in not being 
a contemporary of Jeddy ; now she was sure of 
it ! He then asked her to find his glasses, that he 
might look again at her, and she answered No, 
she would not find his glasses, if they alone 
showed the flaw in her age ! 

This pretty spirit of the little country girl 
delighted him. She was one of the few friends 
he had in Arizona who had a grace of repartee 
and manner equal to his own. 

She had been just as kind to him as if he 
had appeared at Blossom Range hung with 
Roman wreaths and flowers, but after they had 
become splendid friends, his third day or so 
at Jeddy's, the girl had confessed with her 
sweet flower face tilted and her earnest gaze on 
his: 

" You must be a brave soldier, Colonel Blan- 
chard* I will tell you how I know. I was just 
awfully proud to meet you that first day, but 
when grandpap said, * Here is Colonel Blanchard, 
Holly,* I was expectin' a pretty soldier, like they 
have in books, in a uniform and gilt buttons and 
fine shoulder-straps. Someways I never thought 
of you except with shoulder-pieces, that stood 
out square and smart." 
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He felt himself a vain old man to lead her on: 

"To think that all my welcome was a sham, 
then — Oh, Miss Holly! And I was so proud 
of it, too ? It was one of the few flowers I found 
in Arizona that I cared to press into a delightful 
memory." 

She sat looking up at him, all her sweet fem- 
inity astir at his pretty phrases. Then one of 
the truest compliments he was ever paid shone 
in the humid, womanly eyes of his little desert 
maiden : 

"Just keep the memory pressed that way. 
Colonel Blanchard, as it was realer'n I ever 
thought it would be, after all. It was just the 
happiest meeting, and I would have known you 
any place. You had better 'n the shoulder-pieces 
on — You were a soldier ! " 

He had reached out and taken her hand at 
that, and then, a second afterward, he realized 
that she had touched his hand with her lips, just 
as his own daughter might, had he possessed one. 
She was a great little hero worshipper, " Holly 
alius was," as Jeddy said. She had read her old 
grandfather stories of battles until they were great 
historians. Holly and he, full of humble love for 
the military. They were wont to confess that, 
until they had read a Waterloo book, they had 
never known about real battles. As in the case 
of Colonel Blanchard's shoulder-straps, they had 
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thought until then that a battle was a picture 
scene, great lines of men and brass and steel, sun- 
light glinting on them, making orderly charges 
and even falling in a dignified way ; but after 
that Waterloo book they had known that a battle 
is madness and murder too. 

Yes, the Colonel was very fond of Holly, as 
can be seen, and he concluded that she must not 
be further disillusioned about the conduct and 
accoutrements of warfare, especially those of her 
own country. 

" You must take your uniform, George," he 
exclaimed, alarmed at the modest preparations 
made by the young man for his journey. 

"I won't need it, sir," Ferris replied. "It's 
part of the plan to play the role of a civilian. It 
would be just as well if no suspicion of our 
manoeuvres were bred in the Apaches' heads. We 
are n't dealing with fools or numskulls, you 
see, but with almost matchless cupidity. Give 
them an inkling that we are on their trail and 
they're over the Mexican border again, lost 
in a maze of mountains. If I understand 
Blossom Valley as thoroughly as I believe I 
do, there is a chance that they '11 linger there 
as long as they can thieve uninterruptedly. It 
is a good cattle district. Then, once fortunate 
to locate them, our boys might make a good 
close." 
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Colonel Blanchard's attention was not concen- 
trated on these words. He betrayed unaccount- 
able agitation. 

"Travel as a civilian, anything you like, 
George. You 're a scout, detached, anything you 
want to call yourself, but you need your uniform 
notwithstanding ! Take the word of an old man 
for it, in any sudden emergency of war a soldier 
needs the support of his trappings, of his uniform. 
It may mean a great deal to you. Now take 
that failure of mine at Cushion last year. It was 
not necessary to send it to headquarters in our 
report of the affair, but the hellish scamps es- 
caped because I wore overalls at the time, over- 
alls and a jumper, just as the Apaches did. My 
men explained their failure afterward. They 
took me for one of the brutes, in fact for the 
very chief himself whom we most wanted." He 
walked up and down the bare room in evident 
perturbation, a kindly, elderly gentleman with 
an air of almost ultra niceness. " Imagine my 
looking like an Apache, George, but the very 
worst of the matter was that it was probably true. 
We are brothers more or less, but for all that, it 
lost us what might have been a decisive mix-up." 

Ferris indulged in some amusement, but his 
answer was characteristic. 

" The uniform goes south, sir," he acquiesced 
with his quiet smile. 
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He was still at sea as to the Colonel's 
motive when the latter bade him a voluble 
farewell. 

" Enjoy yourself, George," was his somewhat 
inconsistent advice. 



CHAPTER VII 

ON his arrival in Stiletto, Ferris found 
that he was regarding Arizona in any- 
thing but a favorable manner, much as a 
somewhat critical tenderfoot might. He was 
not discouraged by this disposition, nor did he 
analyze the cause of the impressions, but enter- 
tained them as impersonally as was possible under 
the circumstances. He had thought his moral 
sense would save him, but it had been power- 
less, ignominious as was the confession. He sup- 
posed this rebellion against the mere country 
would wear itself out after a while. 

His arrival at Stiletto was not encouraging. 
He had expected to find a small railroad town, 
but its meagreness exceeded any anticipation that 
could be entertained in regard to its size or 
character. Ferris was enough of a frontiersman 
to know the necessity of Stiletto. It was one of 
those municipal happenings which locate them- 
selves in response to promiscuous need of a rail- 
road " stop " and freight point. 

To a tenderfoot. Stiletto offered no excuse for 
its existence. It lay bare alongside the railroad 
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track, surrounded by the desert. There was an 
ordinary depot house, faced by a long row of one- 
story buildings, competitive saloons with one 
country store among them to maintain a respect- 
able balance. This country store had some 
miners' shirts hung out as an advertisement, 
while the saloons had the men themselves out- 
side, arrayed in similar garments, so that the 
commercial atmosphere was co-operative and fra- 
ternal. Back of these stores were a few scattered 
dwelling houses surrounded by desert town de- 
bris. In fact, old iron, tin cans and empty 
bottles made a social crust to the sandy earth all 
around Stiletto. Possibly a sandstorm was an 
agreeable diversion, obscuring the general contour 
of the town for a time, so that the inhabitants 
were glad to see one often ; otherwise the topo- 
graphical ennui might have been unendurable. 

The housewives always cleaned up cheerfully 
after a sandstorm. It gave them something to 
talk about and something out of the ordinary to 
occupy them for a time. The lady who had the 
greatest amount of sand to sweep out was only 
less notable than one of her sisters who hailed 
from a plain in Texas where sandstorms were 
more common still, so she "jes' waited." It 
was n't much use cleaning when the next one 
might blow the whole house over. Pending 
this possibility, she sat staring out through the 
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doorway, clad in a soiled Mother Hubbard 
wrapper. 

Actual excitement was at a premium in Stiletto. 
Even funerals were made much of as was shown 
by the situation in hand to-day. Every one who 
could get a day off was present at the burial of 
Mrs. Bud and little Emmy. Miners had rid- 
den in from the distant mining camps, while an 
outlying ranch or two yielded some punchers, 
slicked up with new shirts and knotted silk 
handkerchiefs, and one or two wearing a new 
sombrero, to meet Holly Blossom. In fact, as 
she was the only pretty girl of the country in 
those years, the entire male portion was in that 
vacillating state which made it uneasy in her 
presence. 

Existing with their sympathy for Bud and the 
boys was a latent pleasure at an interruption of 
any kind. It was good to get into Stiletto 
again ; as one puncher said riding in, " thought 
we wouldn't get to see the burg again until 
Fourth of July blowout — this was on-expected 
all right." Meeting Bud was hard on them after 
all, and the alert masculinity in them was merely 
able to wring the dumb fellow's hand in a sym- 
pathy that must be inactive as that of women. 

The women of Stiletto were few, but they were 
touched by the same grim interest. Something 
was doing at last, and they had a chance to go 
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somewhere for the first time in months, since 
Miss Holly's former schoolmarm was down 
from San Francisco, and the country literally 
whistled up social things for her. They had 
even given Miss Laura a picnic in an old Indian 
stronghold in the mountains, scaring the partici- 
pant of their hospitality until her teeth chattered 
all the way home, and nothing but one valiant 
puncher, who thought out a good use for his 
strong right arm, proved an antidote. 

So in Stiletto this day best waists were donned 
for the occasion and the children's faces well 
cleaned. When an embryonic Westerner re- 
belled at his scrubbing, he was exhorted in this 
fashion : 

" Psha, not want to go to the fun'rel ! Not 
want to go somewhere ! Psha, you do now ! 
Stop crying and then you can play fun'rel after 
you come home. There 's a good boy now." 

Ferris took it as an impression. His head had 
been unconsciously full of Grace and of quiet 
afternoons in the old drawing-room with her and 
with their life-long friends, quiet conventional 
people who brought a mental atmosphere with 
them. The contrast was unexpected, uncompro- 
mising, and severe. Suddenly the distant hills 
looked purplish in the morning haze like the 
plums in the old orchard home, such as he had 
picked when a little fellow. 
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He felt tired of himself by this time and turned 
sharply toward the station agent. This official 
had been interested in the stranger as he walked 
up and down before the depot house, but he 
would not have addressed him for the world. 
His name was Bopps and he was enduring his 
own martyrdom in Arizona with all the melan- 
choly moral courage possible. He was an east- 
ern man, too, and had drifted from California 
into this dubious sinecure. " California is the 
gold state all right," was a piece of Mr. Bopps's 
philosophizing, which should be immortalized 
some day in his memoirs. " Everything is gold 
there. It takes a millionaire to live in it." 

" There seems something doing in town ? " 
Ferris interrogated in the vernacular of the 
country. 

" It 's the burial of the woman and girl that 
were killed by the Indians down Blossom way," 
Mr. Bopps answered, in tones that for him were 
civil. 

All Ferris's diverted interests were checked by 
the news. He had overlooked that part of it. 

The agent was a tall, bony man, with a dis- 
pirited countenance, partly caused by Arizona, 
partly, to be truthful, by the world in general. 

" Easterner ? " he asked Ferris next. 

"Yes!" Ferris answered. He was somewhat 
pleased by the question, much as he had been 

5 
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over Colonel Blanchard's praises; and both felt 
that question and answer had established a fel- 
lowship between them, Mr. Bopps being an 
Easterner, too. 

Suddenly Ferris felt that his real impression 
of Stiletto was not what he had thought. He 
expressed an opinion that had nothing to do 
with his lost vacation or his haunting regret over 
not seeing Grace. He picked up his duty again 
quietly, unleashing his truer judgments swiftly. 
His opinion of the town, expressed to Mr. Bopps, 
was impersonal and drawn from experience. 

" The territory is picking up down this way,'* 
he remarked. " Arizona will be a wonderful 
country when it is once caught by the real spirit 
of cultivation." 

The agent studied him and chewed. 

" Were you ever down this way before ? " he 
asked. 

"Once," Ferris answered. "Three years ago 
I passed through in the government service." 

He did not say that he was in the army, and 
this left a wide field of conjecture for Mr. Bopps, 
the result of which had also to do with Ferris's 
polish, and was not far distant from Jack's opin- 
ion.. The man was a spry Easterner, he thought, 
who knew the good-for-nothing habits of the 
soldiers. Soldiers bought almost anything from 
a new brand of chewing tobacco up to bogus 
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stock in a brewery, anything that would rid them 
easily of their pay. He rather liked the looks of 
the young fellow, and had. an inclination to pat- 
ronize him himself when he should open out his 
luggage. This luggage contained, in fact, besides 
some bare essentials of travel, the uniform of a 
United States Cavalry Captain. 

After a still longer scrutiny of this stranger 
within Stiletto's gates, Mr. Bopps had one word 
more to say to George Ferris that forenoon. 
This time he was careful to get back of his 
counter that he might feel the support of it. 

Then he asked : 

" Speaking of the fun'ral in town, stranger, are 
you any kind of a praying man, the kind that 
can spin off a few words, not too solemn, like 
they used to in the church meetings home?" 

Ferris was surprised, but he was used to being 
surprised by the southwest, and that helped him 
out ; nor did the agent give him time to answer, 
which was just as well, but continued in a deter- 
mined, though embarrassed, voice, while he con- 
tributed to his moral bravery by his tobacco, 
chewing out each word. 

" There is a fellow in town," he said, " as I 
think a dang sight heap on. Jack is his name, 
Jack of out Blossom way. He is as square as 
these infernal, dodgasted, coffin-shaped cow- 
punchers can be square. When Mrs. Bopps 
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had typhoid last year Jack rode seventy-five 
miles for a doctor, — never knew Mrs. Bopps at 
all, except that she had lost a baby year before. 
We think a heap sight of Jack, both the madam 
and I, but not content just to know that, Jack 
has ben like the rest of the world this morning, 
trying to trade on our regard. He just now was 
after me to ask you, stranger, to conduct some 
sort of fun'ral services acrost the way." 

Out of all that verbiage, the request was deliv- 
ered in a manly and straightforward manner that 
did credit to the innate qualities of its author. 
Then, without waiting for a reply from Ferris, 
the agent went on in higher tones with a face- 
tious quality added to his solemnity : 

"Come out from there, you great skulking 
coward of a cowboy ! Come out from that trunk 
closet, I say ! " 

At this, Jack actually emerged. He was a 
nondescript man, even in his picturesque cowboy 
clothes. He had a plain red face, and plain red 
hands, but a lovable expression. He was that 
awkward even in his lovableness. Holly said, 
that it tumbled into one's heart some way, and 
then, if he did n't sit there comfortable in every 
one's good opinion ! He was about thirty-four, 
too, the same age as Ferris, but very boy-like, 
except for his honesty. That was experienced, 
and a man's. He seemed just a simple hobble- 
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de-hoy to Ferris, until he said, offering one of 
the red hands in a manly fashion : 

" Don't hold against me, stranger, everything 
this fellow here says of me. It ain't good to 
believe all we Arizonians say of each other, as we 
are noted for being show talkers, like some mine 
that don't lead to anything. For instance. Holly 
sent me out to find a man that could say the 
Lord's prayer over at the cemetery, and either 
there ain't a fool in town what knows it, or their 
talking talent gives out at it." 

Ferris accepted the red hand and the situation 
simultaneously with what for him was enthusiasm, 
though he answered the request in a characteristic 
manner. 

" I don't know that I am the right man for 
such an ofHce, but I '11 do the best I can for you 
all," he said. " I '11 be over directly." 

After Jack had gone, Mr. Bopps leaned over 
the counter, eyeing the stranger with admiration. 
This sentiment located itself in his eyes, which 
became as shrewd and bright as a squirrel's over 
his moving jaws. 

" I 'm glad you promised to do that for Jack," 
he remarked. " He is a good boy. It was right 
down smart of you, too, to think of following 
after instead of going along with him, for he 
wanted to run ahead to satisfy Holly about a 
preacher. I can see Holly Blossom setting on a 
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cracker box, over at Johnny's store, awaiting for 
Jack to come with news of a re-enforcement. 
There are boys all slicked up, passing and re- 
passing outside for no earthlier reason than to 
get a sight of her. Any one of them 'd almost 
cut off his right hand to please her, but the cow- 
boys can't preach." 

The agent took it humorously and laughed. 
The picture was real, and he enjoyed it ; the 
thought of Holly in her snug riding habit, fool- 
ing with one of Johnson's kids, while the bashful 
men walked up and down outside, afraid to enter 
until a clerical candidate was secured. Ferris ap- 
peared to enjoy the joke, too, but his mind was 
on other subjects. 

"You say that young man is a foreman of 
Mr. Blossom?" 

'* The same." 

" He seems a bright boy." Mr. Bopps liked 
the adjective about his favorite. 

"Jack's complexion isn't any brighter than his 
heart, stranger," the cordial agent replied. 

" I am interested, as I am bound for Mr. Blos- 
som's," Ferris explained. " I have a letter of 
introduction to him." 

Mr. Bopps indulged in a laugh which seemed 
to describe Jeddy Blossom. 

" A letter of introduction to old Jed is just 
about as unnecessary a document as could be 
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written," he remarked. " Jed ain't that kind of 
man. Everybody is welcome at Blossom/* — 
ruminatively, — "everybody, excepting nobody, 
unless it is the military ! Holly has threatened 
old Jeddy to leave home if he takes in any of 
the army people. Of course, this is stretching it, 
as she and the old man are as attached as if a pot 
of glue was between them, but still Holly is down 
on the military, so you 'd better be glad you ain't 
one of them." 

Ferris waited for an explanation, and, when it 
was not forthcoming, asked for it. 

" What is her grudge against the military ? " 

Mr. Bopps chewed through what seemed an 
age to the young officer before he answered : 

" Well, it 's a long story about something cruel 
that was once done right in Blossom Valley, the 
threshold of plenty, as old Jed says. You ought 
to have heard old Jed describe it when the affair 
was new. We used to tell him he missed being 
a reform speaker, and it tickled the old man a 
heap, for all he tried to put us down for discov- 
ering the fact in such a solemn moment. There 
was so little to it that I can tell you the whole 
story now as well as when you come back. Some 
of the blue-coat boys was on a march south, and 
got drunk about here. It was when Stiletto was 
only a car of Mexican workmen, reeking with 
mescal. The officer in charge got mad and left 
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the drunkest one of the boys to walk across the 
desert, after the troop. They took his horse 
along with them. 

"Jack found his body, days afterward, just 
outside Blossom. He wasn't much more than 
a boy and had yaller hair, which works somehow 
on people's sympathy, especially women's. The 
boys down this way are reckless, some of them 
wild characters, but they ain't hard in a pinch 
and you can see how discipline like that worked 
on Blossom. Not that I suppose Jed would 
hold that grudge out on them, but it's Holly. 
The folks think down this way that old Jed's gal 
is some like God's handwriting in the valley and 
she has got out a kind of unwritten law about 
the military not being so welcome at Blossom 
Cafion." Here the wrinkles on his face changed 
kindly into a smile. " There is no disputing the 
fact that Holly Blossom is pretty much boss of 
the Southwest these days." 

" Including ? " Ferris tried to interpolate 
naturally. 

" Including myself," confessed the formerly 
grim-faced fellow, preserving his smile. " I ain't 
such a strong character that I can oppose Holly 
Blossom. I guess the real reason why she 
does n't care much for Uncle Sam's soldiers is 
because of that very thing. They are rivals like 
in business methods. Holly Blossom had just 
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cleaned the country out of enemies by a winning 
of them with her dodgasted ways. She is op- 
posed to bloodshed. If I do say it as should n't, 
being a married man this last fifteen years, Holly 
Blossom has got the dodgastedest smilingest smile 
I ever saw a girl invent." 

Ferris started off with as near to a hearty laugh 
as possible, considering the circumstances, but 
once outside the door he was stopped by the 
agent's voice. 

" After the funeral over there, come back and 
take lunch with my wife and me. We have n't 
met a real Easterner for three years." 

He liked the agent for that same reason. He 
had been homesick before speaking to the man, 
and, had he analyzed the change, might have 
believed it was Mr. Bopps who had cured him of 
homesickness, in reality it was his own willingness 
to be caught up by the wheel of duty ; and it was 
merely a coincidence that the circumstances which 
affected his state of mind had made their appeal- 
in the agent's presence. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ONCE beyond the railroad station Ferris's 
expression changed and, as he viewed 
the crowd of people gathering about the 
town hall, there came a slow flush to his face 
across the line of bronze on his forehead. 

He was not a man to accept other people's 
opinions for his own, and under different circum- 
stances he would not have heeded any amount 
of country talk about Holly Blossom in her role 
of belle. Life was so perfunctory with him that 
he spared little time for dreams or anticipations. 
He liked women, as men must who have mothers 
or sweet sisters, but he was used to girls at home, 
and Arizona had never reinforced his enthusiasm 
in their presence. Were he to be taken captive, 
it would have to be The Woman who would 
some day fling wide the portals of his life and 
stand confessed before he himself quite knew of 
her presence. 

Old Jeddy's lissome Holly was capable of 
dawning on men in this way, but the flush that 
had mounted to Ferris's brow had nothing to do 
with Holly as a feminine possibility. Her opin- 
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ions had affected the soldier unexpectedly. He 
did not stop to regard the change as incongruous, 
but realized a difference in himself after learning 
her point of view. It was one of those inexpli- 
cable influences which check one's life at an unex- 
pected moment, perhaps altering an established 
train of thought forever. 

As Ferris walked away from the depot, his 
face showed signs of the conflict. He looked 
surprised, not happily at first ; then the man he 
had been for thirty years came to his assistance. 
Just at that moment his duty lay with the small 
swarm of people before him ; afterward, in some 
idle moment, he could look after the affairs of 
George Ferris. 

The desert funeral was not a remarkable one to 
the onlookers. They were used to the frontier 
and to performing services for one another. A 
frontiersman usually has a fair share of medical 
science, which has been forced upon him by the 
necessity of extending help where there is no one 
else to extend it. He learns from humaneness 
to do pretty nearly the right thing at the right 
time, and if he cannot save his stricken brother, 
at least he can surround him with the sustaining 
help of his friendship until the Great Physician 
heals. 

The men who surrounded Bud this day were 
men of this character. They had stood beside 
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each other before, with death in the midst. They 
had performed intimate services for the sick and 
laid away other dead ; they had roughed it under 
the open sky, long days and nights together. 
Probably when they laid away Mrs. Bud and 
little Emmy, their hearts were astir with all these 
feelings, and their memories busy with countless 
thoughts that they did not allow to become tender. 
It was Bud's day to break down ; and they did 
all they could to help him. They did not under- 
stand what this help should be and were doubly 
awkward, almost helpless, in their effort to keep 
that stunned, unfamiliar expression on his face. 
" It is better for him not to know," they 
thought. 

The desert stretched out beyond them, gray, 
unlimited. It was a warm morning and the sand 
was hot where they stood. The sky was its 
usual bright blue and seemed to glare, unless one 
recalled the behavior of the men and women; 
then there was a close analogy which was home- 
like to the cow-punchers. They had caught part 
of the atmosphere of the land, its generosity and 
repressions. 

Ferris repeated from memory the words of the 
burial service over the two forms incased in their 
pathetic boxes. These boxes quickened his re- 
ligious instinct just as great dangers show up the 
brotherhpod in strangers. He did not remember 
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that he was a stranger among them, merely that 
they were all in need of comfort which he was 
powerful to bestow. He became a medium for 
the only influence that could do poor Bud the 
right good. In their language, Ferris spoke as 
a parson would have spoken, with the simple 
reverence of a man who has not outgrown belief 
in God as the comforting Father of our child- 
hood. 

At one part, " Thou knowest. Lord, the secrets 
of our hearts," a man fell on his knees, sobbing 
in a hard, dry manner, until tears came to his 
relief, but the young stranger's voice went on, 
not heeding this interruption, because he knew 
that the tears were doing the man good ; his 
grief had been long pent and horrible. Then, 
after the benediction, a girl's voice rose, to fall 
like Portia's gentle rain from Heaven into every 
one's heart. 

She sang her hymn standing a little forward, 
her sweet face raised a trifle, her own dark eyes 
full of tears. 

Then the desert funeral was at an end. 

Ferris returned alone, the fulfilment of his 
service leaving him as much a stranger as he 
felt himself at first. The people stood in little 
crowds, talking about the occurrence. Bud was 
already thinking of departing for home, at least 
where his home once had been. It seemed the 
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most natural thing for him to do. He even 
talked as he threw a saddle over his horse. 

"Holly was good not to forget her gerani- 
ums." His voice was more peaceful. As he 
rode, perhaps he thought of the desert graves 
made into two beautiful carpets of flowers such 
as womenfolk love. 

Bud rode as if he were going somewhere. His 
soul was in greater peace, and all the way back to 
the scene of the murders, he allowed himself to 
continue happy as if he were going home. Once 
there, he realized it worse than he had before, 
and toward dusk he killed himself on his boy's 
grave. 

Had his lips been able to frame excuses after- 
ward, they would have said something like this 
to the friends who found him : " There warn't 
nothing else to do." 

After Bud's death the Blossom tragedy was no 
more, save as it lay between the Apaches and the 
military. 



CHAPTER IX 

FERRIS wrote Grace after his return to 
the station, while he was waiting for Mrs. 
Bopps's New England biscuits to arrive at 
the proper shade of brown. For Ferris's corre- 
spondence Mr. Bopps supplied some tan-colored 
clip that carried a sense of appropriate aridness 
to the far eastern home. Grace was very near 
his own age, and they loved and understood each 
other without much outer demonstration. She 
was Ferris's ideal woman, although he had never 
expressed this openly. He liked the way she 
entered and left a room ; she justified his admi- 
ration at every turn ; her voice, her manner of 
speech, her daily ways were above criticism to her 
brother. He was rather critical of other women, 
both of them felt often, through mere indiffer- 
ence. He was mostly intolerant of very young 
girls; his sister knew so much and used her 
knowledge so womanly well that she had some- 
how spoiled him for immaturity. Perhaps, if he 
ever thought of marriage at all, he anticipated 
mating some day with just such a reposeful woman 
as Grace. 
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Grace, in her eastern home, read the letter 
over her morning coffee. She was facing a silver 
coffee service, chaste and regular as herself, one 
of the handsome luxuries that civilization can 
yield its devotees. Grace came of army people, 
and she had rigid soldier blood in her veins, but 
she read between the quiet lines in her brother's 
welcome letter an aesthetic rebellion to his sur- 
roundings, although he was, as ever, placing duty 
high. She too would have suffered in an un- 
couth great country. She would have missed 
the coffee service, the vines at the window, the 
dainty cups. She would have come to have 
some such longing in her eyes as was in his heart 
when the Arizona hills reminded him of the 
plums in their old orchard. 

A little serving-maid stepped in and out, 
sobered by immaculate cuffs and apron. She 
saw that her mistress neglected her breakfast 
because she was reading a letter ; she did not see, 
of course, that, when alone, this quiet lady kissed 
the homely sheet rather passionately. 

"We ought all to have been farmers," the 
woman cried to herself in girl fashion. "We 
should have been happier people without that 
clanging sword at our sides." 

During her hot words a sword hung over the 
mantel, — that of a grandsire farmer who had 
first strapped it to him during the Revolution. 
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Ferris was not diffuse about his plans, because 
he knew that Grace had followed the events in 
the home papers and realized that he was in- 
volved in defence even before their first telegram 
had reached her. Her instincts were somehow 
unfailing, and Ferris would have called it her 
womanly intuition, had he himself not possessed 
the same unerring faculty. Their grandsire, who 
had owned the sword, left it to them in inherit- 
ance, since he had in his own veins the blood 
not only of European soldiery, but of an Indian. 

Moreover, Ferris's omission was caused by 
a promise from Colonel Blanchard that he him- 
self would write the particulars to Grace. The 
Colonel was fond of Grace, as he was of most 
young women, and he liked the task. Possibly 
he would have courted Grace too, as he would 
have courted Holly, had he been a younger man ; 
but the happy malady of love was saved contin- 
ually from final symptoms by the Colonel's age. 

Owing to this adequate assiistance, Ferris's 
letter to his sister was a characteristic scrap. 
He wrote : 

" I do not know that I should bore you, Grace, ex- 
cept as a caller does to whom your hospitality is as great 
a convenience as it is a pleasure. In truth, I have a 
half hour to spare while some real New England biscuits 
arc baking. This seems to connect me by a direct line 
with home at last, does n't it ? I am writing from a 

6 
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town near the scene of this last Indian trouble. The 
railroad agent is an Easterner and has asked me to take 
luncheon with him and his wife. There are times when 
a country like Arizona can make some man seem like a 
brother because he hails from an adjacent eastern state. 
It is merely a mood, my girl, do not be alarmed. 

" After luncheon, I shall start for the ranch to which 
Colonel Blanchard has directed me. A ranch is the 
proper western equivalent for the word farm, with which 
a Connecticut lass is more or less familiar, only add space 
to your conception, Grace. There is a great deal of 
space in the West, even in its people. 

" When I get home to unburden my travels on you, 
you will be interested in hearing stories of the men, but 
just now the confession is more personal. Benton is on 
my mind again, that trooper. 

" As always, 

" George." 

He sealed the letter and had put it in the 
agent's box before he realized that it contained 
no news, but was, throughout, a halting appeal 
to her womanly sympathy. She was his only con- 
fidante and, after the letter was once out of his 
hands, Ferris felt that she would not misconstrue 
it or take it for anything more superficial than 
it was, a confession forced from his soul. He 
knew that she would answer it lightly, kindly, 
in the way that her fingers would dress a wound, 
and unconsciously he had written to call forth 
the healing solace of the reply. 
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After this, he went into Mrs. Bopps's little 
parlor with a lighter heart. This lady was waiting 
for him. 

"We set the table right in here," she said. 
" We did not like to ask you into the kitchen, 
for all Jack likes the kitchen best of all. We 
tried once to get Jack to eat in here, but he 
won't do it except when Miss Laury comes 
down from San Francisco. Miss Laury always 
favors this room because of that picture with the 
bride's wreath in it." 

" Miss Laury was schoolmarm to old Blossom's 
girl," explained Mr. Bopps to Ferris, " and I can 
say she is about as perplexing a representative of 
learning as any institute could see. The madam 
now keeps that orange wreath, and any one can 
understand why she would do it, but it can't 
mean nothing much to any one else, for all you 
did look pretty spry underneath it, did n't you 
now, Maria ? " 

Maria blushed, and Ferris studied the object 
of Laura's admiration. It was Mrs. Bopps's 
bridal wreath framed, while around the room 
were ornaments correspondingly unsuitable, until 
the diminutive apartment became the regulation 
country parlor. 

"Jack had better look out," exclaimed Mr. 
Bopps, interrupting this survey, " or the little 
schoolmarm will have him yet." 
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Miss Laury ain't so bad," answered Mrs. 
Bopps, kindly helping her guest. " She only 
needs settling a bit. Maybe," turning to Ferris, 
** you will have a chance to judge for yourself if 
you stay long enough at Blossom. Miss Laury 
has a way of running in from California as if it 
was from next door. Will you make a long stay 
at old Jed's?" 

" I can't say much about the time," the young 
man responded. 

Mr. Bopps helped him out. 

" I suppose the length of your stay depends 
a great deal on the energy you put into the 
business." 

" A little luck, too," Ferris answered seriously, 
until he saw Mrs. Bopps throw a swift glance at 
her husband. 

" My man is trying to plague you," she ex- 
plained, " about Holly. They say that the cow- 
boys around here don't do much when they 
get up to Blossom." 

Ferris smiled. 

" I don't know but the same thing may happen 
to me," he returned. He did not think so, but 
he said it to please her. 

Toward the time that he was to go, Mr. Bopps 
laid a friendly hand on his guest's shoulder. 

"Are you going out with the Blossom people ? " 
he asked, " or do you want me to look up a horse 
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for you ? I want to see you comfortable, so you 
will think enough of the madam and me to drop 
in on your way back." 

"I shall do that all right," Ferris returned 
heartily, answering the last remark of his host 
first. Then the stranger continued : 

" I am not going out with the Blossom people, 
because I am going to walk across the desert 
from here to there. Owing to this I did not 
think it worth while to introduce myself until 
I reach the ranch. I shan't need any horse,^ 
of course." 

After a while the agent understood it. About 
three o'clock Ferris started to walk across the 
lonely desert with nothing but a soldier's canteen 
slung by his side. 

Mr. Bopps watched him go and then he turned 
to his wife : 

" There 's young blood for you, Maria. I 'd 
like to bet that fellow was thinking of the Benton 
affair and wanting to experience some of the 
sensations that might come to a man lost on a 
desert." 



CHAPTER X 

FAR as human eye could see, the hot desert 
stretched under a slanting sun. Ferris 
walked into it at first, imperturbable as a 
soldier should be. He had endured desert travel 
before and was not afraid of it. There was 
a pitiless repression in the atmosphere ; there 
were possibilities of great heat, too, in the white 
soil, the almost uninterrupted plain, the deep 
blue flame color of the sky. The ground was 
heavy and became heavier the longer that he 
walked on it. 

Now and then a slight hot wind stirred 
the coarse alkali sand and whirled it as high as a 
horse's head to settle tentatively. It was early 
afternoon. This was only a teaser, as the cow- 
boys say, to what the later hours might make of 
it ; then it would feel like a hurricane. 

Gradually it became hotter as the young officer 
walked. Once he turned and looked back at the 
land over which he had travelled. It was one 
interminable waste of unreclaimed soil, — devil's 
land, to be just toward it, — until the sweeping 
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surface of cactus and sand met the blue sky afar 
off in a* fine line, a haze of heat before it. 

At some thought Ferris's lips met in a straighter 
line as, with his shoulders more erect than ever, 
he faced southeast again, where he knew Blossom's 
ranch lay. He had been at Blossom's ranch on 
such an afternoon as this, having passed old 
Jeddy's place once several years before, when he 
and a small company of men were trailing the 
Indians down in this same direction. Ferris had 
not met the owner then, as they had not had much 
time to spend at the place. The remembrance 
of that afternoon became vivid as he walked, 
possibly being again in that part of the country 
revived it. At any rate, every detail traced itself. 
into a silhouette. He did not care particularly 
to remember, but he did. 

They had paused for new mounts at the Blos- 
som corral ; he remembered that " hands " from 
the ranch house had brought down some " grub ** 
to them, coarse, but very welcome provisions, food 
that hospitable ranch life has in plenty for just 
such emergencies. 

Ferris remembered the gallons of brown beans 
and the taste of the well-buttered tortillas. The 
impressions were of subconscious tenacity, facts 
that he always was to remember. He had had 
his share off by himself, listening to the merry 
chat of the troopers and punchers at the corrals 
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near by. The punchers had cast shy glances at 
him now and again, wishing he were up at the 
house with old Jeddy, probably wondering how 
he could stay away. Doubtless he was a young 
married chap, with his head full of some other 
woman, or he would have been looking out for 
some country girl and found Holly. She was 
sixteen then. 

In reality, Ferris had not taken the trouble, 
for the sake of the social change promised him 
by the usual frontier domestic circle, to separate 
himself from the troopers. There was no sym- 
pathetic medium between their type and his. 
With the free and easy way familiar to the 
business methods of the big territory, he had 
bought the horses from one of old Jeddy's 
men, giving him Government checks in return 
for them. 

After a while the men grew easier in their 
conversation. Ferris could still hear the good- 
humored banter. 

"It seems you take pretty kindly to that beer. 
General." 

"Oh, I ain't a general yet; Bent is the only 
one in the company. I 'm only a brigadier." 

"That ain't answering the beer remark, 
pardner. Some explanation is due the ranch 
for the dead soldiers you're leaving on our 
hands." 
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" Pass up another, then. If it 's a question of 
bravery, no man can accuse me of back-sliding. 
It isn't every stopping place that shows up so 
proper. Well, here 's to you, stranger ! We '11 
be drinking tomato juice to-morrow." 

Bent spoke up then. He was the youngest 
of them all and got hurriedly over the enjoyable 
task of eating, as young people will. 

" Now, if you fellars have finished punching 
cattle with a knife and fork, I 'm goin' to pick out 
my mount." 

The boy's remark was greeted by a general 
laugh, followed by the usual complimentary and 
derisive comments, 

" Bent is awake at last." 

" You 're looking up. Napoleon." 

" Bent has stopped dreamin' of guns long 
enough to crack a joke about ord'nary grub." 

** Now you must sure choose a horse, young 
fellar, like Washington 'd want to ride, a horse 
as purty as pictures of Mount Vernon. It'll 
look good for the book-peddlers to show up 
after a while." 

Ferris's memory became good on the desert. 
It intensified the natural power of his faculties 
until he saw, heard, felt again every minutest de- 
tail of that past scene. Possibly stories of the 
great uninhabited space are true, and the silence 
and desolation throw a man back on himself 
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until the senses seem to palpitate and strange 
forces surround one. 

Ferris could see the bars of the long corral 
again and the lazy forms leaning over them, all 
with satisfied, contemplative expressions, except 
the boy Bent, whom they had been joshing. 
Bent had stood bare-headed, the warm sun shin- 
ing on his yellow hair, his well-formed body full 
of nervous boyish life. 

" Let Bent git the bronco if there is one on 
hand. Broncos are too exciting for us. No 
fellar 'd be so mean as to break a bronco when 
Bent's around, just dying for a chance to conquer 
something." 

Bent had endured their drolling, as he always 
did, with the smile of almost girlish sweetness 
about his lips. 

" I '11 take the wild one all right," he said, 
climbing over the corral bars. 

When he came back he was on the " wild 
one," his lips murmuring inaudible words to it, 
his head bent in a caressing way over the 
animal's restless ears, one hand smoothing 
the glossy neck. Gradually the horse's feet 
stepped more calmly. Its pride seemed to go 
quivering out under Bent's touch, yet, when 
the boy raised his face at last to the waiting 
men, there were the tears of youth in his 
eyes. Ferris could see the tears yet. One 
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old trooper had turned from the sight and said 
sharply : 

'* The confounded kid is homesick for that 
loway farm." 

Then, on the desert, night began to fall. 
Ferris faced it resolutely. He had not timed 
himself. It was not necessary, for he was trying 
to do what another man had failed in doing. 
The other man had had three days in which to 
walk the distance. Later on, about ten or so, 
he would lie down and take a sleep on the desert. 
A trooper would have slept too, because troopers 
rest on any road, even on Bent's road, to glory. 

Though night came on, the heat continued as 
it might in July. It had been in July when 
Benton, the trooper of whom he was thinking, 
had taken his fatal tramp, and Ferris was glad at 
the same conditions ; he wanted everything to be 
the same. 

Still the conditions could not be the same after 
all, because, as the young night grew old, this 
young officer enjoyed it as no drunken trooper, 
with his canteen filled with mescal, could. Ferris's 
brain and conceptions continued as clear as the 
bright stars above that dotted the quiet dark of 
the skylike spangles. It was the. proud boast 
amongst the troopers of his own company that 
their Cap'n did n*t need no scout, he was a 
sharper through and through, rich in keen, sensi- 
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tive military skill, and as responsive to scents as 
an Indian. He looked like a blond Indian him- 
self. Costello, his orderly, used to say in his 
splendid brogue — Costello should really have 
been fighting for Ireland — "the Cap'n could 
tr-rail a jay bird across a rock." It was deserved 
praise, superfinely manufactured. 

Ferris lay down once in the dark with his face 
to the earth as if he were in search of something 
or some one, all his perceptions and ambitions 
alert. He had forgotten the dead trooper then. 
He was himself, and he knew that he was out to 
fight and win ; it had coursed for four generations 
through his veins, this soldier instinct, and in no 
way could he pretend to feel and endure those 
mad phantasms that a man drunk with mescal 
might have felt ; one who had lost his bearings 
on the desert and made a tragedy of this walk of 
thirty miles. Ferris lay down to sleep after a 
while, but he could not slumber. About two or 
three in the morning the great* dark loneliness 
would have terrified him, had his conscience not 
justified him. 

" Do not fear," that conscience seemed to say, 
"you only did your duty. It was not your 
fault. Any sober soldier could have walked the 
distance by morning." 

Once indeed, when at last he dozed, he seemed 
to hear cries and supplications in a troubled 
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dream ; but, when he realized these were a dream, 
he arose sanely and trudged on. In the dispen- 
sation of justice it was consistent with Ferris's 
sense of honor that he should be also just to 
himself, maybe in a lesser measure, but just. 

Toward morning, walking in this fashion, he 
sighted the distant hills, which, as he knew from 
his former tour in the country, surrounded 
Blossom Ranch. He made toward them steadily, 
but it was eleven o'clock before he rounded the 
point that hid the adobe ranch house from the 
desert. 

The house lay just on the side of the line of 
hills that separated the valley from the desert. 
It was a comely place, and suddenly Ferris re- 
membered what Colonel Blanchard had said of 
it, that old Jed Blossom had built his house in 
the most suitable spot for an oasis. It looked 
like one now. Fruit trees, planted years before, 
grew green in the garden, the corrals lay near 
with quiet live stock in them, and farther off an 
^SSsXbi field was teasing the few men who were 
lazy in getting at it. 

The low adobe house lay in the foreground of 
this scene. A porch ran across the house and on 
this porch sat a large old man, talking to some 
chickens. He had a drawling voice that harmo- 
nized pleasantly with the general stillness. 



CHAPTER XI 

J EDDY'S claim, which lay ofF the desert to 
the west, was a bright spot of cultivation, 
but the country folk called this cultivation 
" Jeddy's way." If Jeddy stuck a half-dead tree 
in the ground, it would grow and bear fruit out 
of the pure exuberance of his hopeful nature. 
Possibly that same hopefulness was the great 
secret of the old man's successes. 

"Things ain't going to turn out wrong, jest 
wait till they do, Molly," was the watchword of 
his life. 

Jeddy's claim lay and smiled a stone's throw 
from the desert. He was head of the triumvirate 
of Blossom Valley, but no one ever tells of the 
brilliant part of Jeddy's biography first, although 
he was the richest old fellow that Southeast Ari- 
zona owned. 

Jeddy Blossom was familiarly known as Jed, 
even old Jeddy. He was one of those men whose 
hearts never grow too old for the fancies of child- 
hood. He always said that his mother had called 
him Jed when he was little, and what was good 
enough for his mother was good enough for the 
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world. It was simple reasoning and did justice 
to the old man's nature, which was capable and 
very tender, unless some one undertook to bunco 
him or " tread on his toes," as he expressed it. 

" Why, grandpap," Holly used to cry, " those 
toes take up so much ground, it 's just a wonder 
you ain't cutting up lightning all the time." 

He would take her about the slim waist and 
call her " a no account gal to sass her old grand- 
dad that way," at which Holly would kiss him, 
or pull his whiskers, or laugh, until she looked 
like her dead mother. Jed liked Holly in all her 
moods, but he felt " purty tender," as he 'd have 
said, after she scared up more of a resemblance 
to her mother than she usually possessed. Mandy 
had been his only daughter, the apple of his eye. 

Old Jed was a broad-minded man, but after 
Mandy's death he thought the sun rose and set 
in Holly. Holly was the soft spot in his heart, 
left to prove that God had not forgotten him 
when wife and daughter and several others, near 
and dear, were gathered from his garden ; Holly 
was the sweet little soul God had left him to live 
for. It was a great trust, he thought, and God's 
feith in old Jed in this matter of Holly's raising 
was appreciated more and more every night, as 
he drew one aging leg after the other into his 
clean, sweet bed. Holly was a boss little house- 
keeper, by the way, and, saying so, he would 
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drolly separate boss, little, and housekeeper, each 
word right ! 

For her part. Holly was never deferential in 
her attitude toward their relationship. She loved 
old Jed and would have done anything for him, 
but she never cared to be too earnest with him. 
" It kind of hurts, being just tender and grateful 
all the time," she thought, whenever the idea 
came to her. " People 'd kind of want to cry 
if they just thought of love always ; besides, 
droUin' grandpap makes him spry." 

Perhaps the tenderest passages they exchanged 
were at Jed's bed time. After Holly grew to be 
fourteen and he sixty, she thought it the proper 
time to adopt maternal manners with him and 
she took to tucking him in bed and acting as if 
she were her grandmother and mother, as well as 
herself. Abstruse simplicity this! She wanted to 
behave to old Jed, she planned, so that he would 
not know but that her wife and her mother were 
still living. This was knowledge of the most 
necessary sort, and a college training could n't 
have taught deeper duty than that to Holly. 

This was old Jed's happiest hour, because 
when Holly said her "well done," it was as if a 
Higher Judge spoke through her, and he was 
content. 

" Ready, grandpap ? Ready to be tucked in 
bed?" 
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"Yep." 

A slight little figure would appear in the door- 
way against the light. 

" Who told you you could put out your own 
lamp, Jed Blossom ? " 

" Wanted to save you doing it, Holly." 

"Well, next time you just let your Holly save 
you, grandpap. Now it's time for my spiritual 
act, Jeddy, and for me to be your shining star, 
your moral boss, and all the rest of it that women 
do in books, and such like. Have you been a 
good boy to-day ? not branded any calves whose 
family tree you just made up your mind you 'd 
shut your eyes to, or any of the rest of it ? " 

" Hev I been a good boy to you. Holly ? " 

"Any man that so takes advantage of his good 
angel's favoritisms ought to be shot at, Jeddy." 

"'Shot at' ain't pretty words for a little miss, 
I think." His good angel enjoyed the rebuke 
and slipped her fingers into his in the dark, 
squeezing his hand aflfectionately to boot. 

" Shot at and not killed^ I meant to add, 
Jeddy ! I would n't really want any one to aim 
deliberately at you, while you are my only grand- 
pap, only grandmam, only sister and brother and 
fether and mother. It 'd be cruel to me." 

" Go to bed, you little gal, you. I 'm beat'n. 
You air too peart in your tongue for me." 

" Are you comfortable now, Jeddy ? A little 
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more of your pillow is to sleep on. Now, please 
don't tell me again that your grandmam taught 
you that Indian trick so you *d be straight as an 
arrow in after life. You ain't straight and never 
was and never will be, because you did n't sleep on 
a pillow like other folks. A pillow has nothing 
to do with your straightness, Jed Blossom." 

Now . the good angel and her sixty-year-old 
charge rubbed cheeks, softly, so that his whiskers 
would n't scratch her. 

" You are just straight because you are Jeddy 
Blossom, and for no other reason at all, unless 
perhaps being my sweet grandpap and the best 
boy in the world by nature." 

Jed was delighted, but, consistently, would not 
allow himself to show it. " A big world you can 
jedge of, Holly." 

" No impudence, when I am trying to pay you 
compliments ! Napoleon and George Washing- 
ton and that man crossing the Rubicon River in 
the picture in our dining-room, — I don't know 
any more great people — ain't half so remarkable 
as you, nor so handsome." 

Womanlike, Holly had to throw that in, a 
very defiant addition, as Jeddy was not noted for 
his physical beauty, but looked like the old- 
fashioned pictures of the bearded prophets in the 
Bible. At last Holly would say it was time for 
her to go to bed, and to sleep too, so long as 
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she didn^t have any fellow, like Romeo in the 
book, to hang about under her window. She 
hoped Jed would build her a balcony, if such a 
contingency ever happened, and chain up Han- 
nibal, so Hannibal wouldn't take Romeo for a 
burglar. 

"Go to bed and to sleep," he'd cry, "and 
stop your everlasting chatter. You air yawning, 
so you cain't see straight, but like all the rest of 
you wimmin you talk yourselves out when you 
find a subject, like a bird what is so tired singing 
it *s like to drop off its bough." 

" Good-night, you ungrateful lest of Jeddies ! 
God bless and keep my grandpap this manv a 
year ! " 

" Thankee, dearie." 

" It's the most selfish prayer your Holly prays. 
Good-night!" 

Doubtless all this may explain why Jeddy's 
commercial biography continues trivial, and how 
some frivolous bits must even become wedged 
into the serious portion of his biographical sketch. 
He was so " saturated " with Holly that it seems 
natural to quote from her as authority. 

Jeddy had been born in Missouri sixty odd 
years before. He was born in Madison County, 
Missouri, to quote his own words, " which leaves 
one to think, grandpap," Holly used to remark, 
" that you either were n't born in a town, or it 
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was too insignificant to mention. Just mention- 
ing the county that way was the first conceited- 
like remark of Jeddy, as if he knew he was great 
folks." Jeddy always took her drolling as if he 
were fond of it, and he had a little habit of sit- 
ting quiet out on his bench on the porch after 
the girl and her raillery had departed, surrounded 
still by the echoes of her young, rippling laugh- 
ter, and nodding now and then approvingly. 
There was no doubt, Molly would say, but that 
Jed thought that slimsy critter the very brightest 
person in existence, and that he spent a good 
deal of time wondering how, like the village mas- 
ter's, one small head could carry all she knew. 
Jed would never have discovered anything un- 
natural in this admiration if Molly's gibes or 
grins had not occasionally checked his enthusi- 
asm. Even then, being a simple old man, he 
could not quite grasp the situation, but was 
subtly affected by it, and realized a certain inde- 
finable embarrassment when recounting Holly's 
accomplishments to his chef. 

Here is a sample of their attitudes, taken the 
morning after Colonel Blanchard's departure from 
the ranch. 

" Well, I reckon the Colonel's eyes air a little 
more open than they were a week ago, afore he 
met Holly. She held her own, even agen the 
Colonel, her tongue was thet trippy, Molly, 'pon 
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my word. It speaks purty well for a little gal, 
don't it, now?" 

" Of course, of course, it is too bad you 
couldn't honor him with a likeness of Holly 
done up in fancy colors, like that one in the 
magazines of Joany Ark." 

" How now, Molly ? " 

" Oh, nothin', Jed, nothin' ! I was only agree- 
ing with you on Holly's spright'ness, — only 
thinkin' how it spoke purty well for such a little 
gal to beat one of the first men in Arizona." 
Jeddy was not wholly alive to the poignancy of 
this satire. 

In those days, in Arizona, Colonel Blanchard 
was the man who represented both protection 
and peace to all. When any one dared predict 
how Arizona would feel without Colonel Blan- 
chard, some cow-puncher would say (one who 
had travelled farther than the others, and slipped 
some moving accidents up his sleeve, like Othello) 
that there was only one son of a gun in the army 
who could touch the old boy, and that was a Lieu- 
tenant — Ferris, he thought, was his name. 

In middle life Jeddy had evidently tired of 
Madison County, and started west, southwest, 
toward Arizona. His granddaughter said that 
Jeddy had travelled southwest, impelled by the 
same motive which had made Mahomet travel 
to the mountain. If the Southwest would have 
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gone to him, she was sure nothing would have 
induced her grandpap to travel, as he seemed op- 
posed to it. He liked, in later life, when his 
old limbs were heavy with rheumatism, to sit on 
Blossom porch on an old, smooth, brown bench, 
" foolin' " with his chickens. He thought travel 
a very laborious pleasure, and could not under- 
stand that it had changed since his lonely journey 
across the plains. 

" You cain't tell me travellin' these days is any 
more easy than it was, boys,'* he used to say 
often. "Trains cain't be any more easy than a 
good ox-team, and it got right down tedious com- 
ing out, even with all them comforts." 

" It is the people, dear Mr. Blossom ! " Holly's 
schoolmarm replied. " It is the disintegrative 
instinct of the people in these days which forces 
every one to travel, and you must n't blame them, 
dear Mr. Blossom, that they do not travel in ox- 
teams. As for my part, I should much rather 
travel in a dear ox-team than in a dangerous in- 
vention ; but I do not know where to hire one. 
Maybe, Mr. Blossom, our fethers used up all the 
oxen when they crossed the plains in early days. 
If you could only go to a pioneers' meeting in 
San Francisco, you would n't blame the inventors 
half so much ! " 

Jeddy had great natural respect for all school- 
marms, and always retained it during Laura's stay 
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at Blossom, but it should be truthfully recorded 
that this kindly regard was flabbergasted more 
than once. 

Jeddy chose Arizona, he was wont to say, be- 
cause he thought California must be overrun by 
that time, and he never was a man who liked to 
be crowded. He left his family — and Molly — 
in Madison County, and struck the Territory at 
last, its extreme southeastern portion, with noth- 
ing but a bandana handkerchief bundle. " What 
needed to be explained," Holly asked, " was why 
he settled just there; because" — pseudo sternly 
— "he was too lazy to move further on ? And, 
secondly, how he came to own nigh all the valley 
afterward ? " 

Jeddy would sit and pat in protest the saucy 
hand she laid on his knee. " Them were hard 
times for all that," he'd return, bound to be 
grave because it was a moment for gravity. 
"Them was bare years about the time when I 
sent for your grandmam and your mammy. She 
was a peart young miss them years, never quite 
so peart though as you. Holly. About your age, 
I should think, too, — sixteen, air you ? Well, 
Mandy was sixteen too, — a spirk young lady." 
He always called Holly's grandmam and her 
mother ladies, because to him the word repre- 
sented extra high praise. 

Jeddy probably had had all the bitterly bare 
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lines of a pioneer; still, the Fates had never been 
very hard on him. He made a little money first 
in one of the earliest mining camps in Arizona. 
Then he built a little house and stocked his claim 
a bit, and after this "everything jes* came his 
way," as he naively ended. That meant, inci- 
dentally, a deal of hard work, of course, but the 
stock multiplied and did not die off on him 
" onexpectedlike." No, they probably realized 
it was an extra fine water claim ; that Providence 
had buttered their hay for them, so they contin- 
ued grateful and long-lived and prolific cattle, 
like the stock in more well-favored states. 

As every one knows, when a person has money, 
more money is liable to come to him, always 
providing there is a little mental capital exercised 
also. It was so with Jed. He had only to buy 
some stock in a possible claim, because he was 
sorry for an unfortunate prospector who could n't 
work it without means, and the possible claim 
would develop miraculously into a snug little 
fortune right off! It was a way that Jeddy's 
money had. 

Jeddy probably would have been pleased over 
less visible favor, but he was as pleased as possible 
over the quiet smiles of Fortune, because, if there 
were one thing he would have worried about, had 
he believed in worrying, it was Holly's part in 
life. He wanted to have her future nest-egg big. 
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and was right down mercenary. Holly used to 
say, on those occasions when he chanced to think 
that every investment might fail suddenly and 
hard times come a-knocking at her door after he 
was not there to stand patient old guard of it. 

Mandy, Jed's daughter, was married in Arizona, 
when she was about nineteen, to a travelling 
dancing master with a very weak nature but 
pretty ways. Jeddy loved the girl so well that 
he adopted his son-in-law also right into the 
family, where the young gentleman was doubt- 
less well contented for several years. Jeddy was 
always glad in later years that he had nothing 
to r^ret about them, Mandy or Judd. Judd 
was Holly's legal surname, by the way, but 
it was not pretty, she used to tell Jeddy. She 
could love her dead pappy just as well and be 
called Holly Blossom, leaving off the Judd. 
As Amanda's husband had ultra pretty ways, 
it is a wonder he had not changed his name 
to Blossom. 

Well, first Amanda died. She always was 
a weakling and died giving birth to their little 
daughter. Poor Judd "pined away," as old 
Mrs. Blossom always expressed it in writing 
home. He was a weakling too, and never had 
the ambition to try to acquire greater robustness. 
The cow-men liked him around as they would 
have liked a woman, for he was an amiable- 
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natured fellow; but when he died early of a 
disease, they deplored it philosophically, as Judd 
had in his eye that look of a man who would fall 
off a horse anyway some day, if only to assist 
in his own carrying off. The grandmam had 
always been poorly since her emigration, and 
six months after Judd's death. Holly was all 
Jeddy had to live for. As if realizing that 
Jeddy had had just about enough of trouble, 
she was a bright healthy little child, cheery 
and wholesome as sunshine. " Why should n't 
she be?" she would ask. She had everything 
to make her happy, and Molly to show her 
how happy she was ! Holly was opposed to 
Molly from the start. He was a wrinkled 
person, consciously and unconsciously a pessi- 
mist; he could not understand the blithe little 
creature whose " business was song, song, song." 
For her part. Holly was not complimentary to 
Molly. "He is like Ichabod Crane's horse," 
she would say, " that outlived everything but 
his own viciousness," or " Don't tell about you 
and Molly's bein' schoolboys, Jeddy, as there 's 
no great benefit of it, evident, except Molly's 
being so all-fired mean. Only a country school- 
boy could grow into the kind of veteran that 
Molly is, mistaking badness for a legitimate 
profession." 

Perhaps she had quarrelled with the old cook 
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and was sitting with a fan in her hand, waving it 
with unconsciously coquettish grace in a vain 
attempt to cool her flushed cheeks. It was 
easy for Jed to coax a smile for himself back 
on the upraised face, but the ill-feeling between 
the girl and his old companion was not swept 
away by the smile. The ill-feeling became habit- 
ual after a while, and neither tried to rise above it. 
Then, like an ugly weed, a bitter little weed 
that was full of poison, it stretched into soil 
that was not its own. 

" I wish Holly and Molly would like each 
other better," Jeddy would say to Jack. " He 
seems the only person what Holly don't quite 
like, and as fur him, I should think Holly 'd 
be one little gal that he could look gentle on, 
for her grandmammy's sake." 

Jeddy was not a great man to blow his own 
horn, and it never occurred to him that he himself 
had done anything to exact tribute from Molly. 
Jack would look at the old man with a humorous 
expression. "They do play pretty hard some- 
times," he'd remark. 

It would be ridiculous to try to write Jeddy's 
biography without mentioning Molly. Molly 
had been Jeddy's closest friend ever since they 
were schoolboys together. It was even believed 
by those near and dear to the latter that Jeddy 
had been guilty of leaving Missouri years before 
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simply to escape Molly, who in turn professed to 
look down on his old friend as a weak, doting 
old man under the influence of some kitchen 
apron all his life. 

Molly himself was not susceptible to this 
feminine spell and was so above this foible of 
his sex that he construed his opinion as manly 
strength, and used it as a weapon in the general 
subjugation of his employer. " I reckon I am 
a soft old man, a soft foolish old man, Molly ; 
your argiments seem good all right, but I 
like it." 

Then Jed would walk away, oflT to his orchard 
or his garden, to some spot still rare with memo- 
ries of his dead women folks. Molly should have 
seen his eyes then. Sometimes there was almost 
heaven in them, sometimes a little smile. Yet 
Molly believed that he always had the better 
of old Jed. 

Genealogically speaking, Molly seemed to 
belong to a lost tribe, like Rab. His beginning 
was of a mythological character and even Jeddy 
could offer none but the following explanation 
of it: 

"Where did I first meet Molly? Probable 

he was at school one day, jes' came to school, and 

it don't much matter how he got there. Certain, 

H^ it was a good inclination. Then, at lunch time, 

probable he had no lunch, and there were plenty 
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of ginger cakes in my lunch basket, and he got a 
taste of them. He foUered after me when 
going home time came, and he 's been a-foUerin* 
after ever sence." 

Molly had been separated from this friend 
only two years in all their three-score years of 
existence. No one could prove quite where 
Molly was or what he really did during this 
brief interval; but in his later life he was wont 
to tell many tales, so that he was believed, in 
order to make all his heroism possible, to have 
fought the Union army during every second 
of his absence from Jeddy. As if in corrobora- 
tion of this belief, Molly constantly wore a faded 
Confederate coat, although his patriotism to the 
South did not extend to his trousers, which were 
often overalls. 

It was not to be asked in such a generally 
uncertain life. Holly used to exclaim when she 
was naughty or analytic, that one should lose such 
a treasure as Molly. At any rate — when Jeddy 
looked reproachfully at her — they needed Molly 
to make doughnuts. That and his unusually bad 
temper were Molly's accomplishments. 

His name was really Marathon Alden, which 
is remarkable enough to have been preserved, 
had not all the feminine element possible been 
needed about the ranch house after Holly became 
its sole little woman. So they called Marathon, 
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Molly, and he liked the name, in spite ot the 
fact that the child had bestowed it on him. It 
was her only solution of his Greek appellation. 

After Molly discovered Jeddy in Arizona, 
Jeddy bowed to fatalism and made a cook of him, 
and that position he occupied with some pardon- 
able tenacity. Go away he would not, any more 
than the Scottish domestic who kenned when he 
had a "gude" master. 

The cow-men have certain terms of endearment 
south, but these paradoxes had to be explained to 
Holly's schoolmarm before she felt quite safe in 
Blossom Valley. " You see, Laura," Holly used 
to say, " It is n't the names that count, just the 
way the men say them ! " Doubtless even she 
had been very sweetly blessed through curses 
during her day. 

It may be well to close this chapter with 
Jeddy's occasional term of endearment for his 
protege : 

" I alius take your part, Molly. I ain't never 
allowed anybody to tell me mean words behind 
your back, and I ain't said none neither, but you 
air a cantankeres cantankerous old cuss, sure and 
proper." 



CHAPTER XII 

AS the control of Blossom Valley was under 
A-^ a triumvirate it is respectful to speak of 
■^ -^ it in sections. Jeddy was merely the 
visible power, a mockery and a figurehead. He 
did not know how to behave according to his 
riches, he did not bulldoze his help, he did not 
fret about the string about his money bag; he 
did not try to cut any more conspicuous figure 
than was natural. 

Why ? " Because he is only a figgerhead," 
said Molly ; only a doting old man who played 
in the sunshine with dumb creatures and who 
often said cheerfully, " You run the ranch. Jack, 
run it anyway, so long as you don't run me off." 

" I 'm apt to do that, old man. I wish you 
would give an eye to those papers in the desk." 

" Ain't got no time for it while these an'mals 
need lookin' after, like they do. If you air over- 
worked. Jack, make Holly do it. She is young 
and spry." 

So Holly was the power behind this throne, 
and Pardner was her plaything. It was like 
the situation in some royal life. 
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Holly laid all her performances to her good 
health. She was young and strong, and did 
things because it was easy for her to do them. 
She did good things and probably attributed this 
to her health also. She was optimistic; in fact 
all her virtues were healthy ones. She and Jed 
used to say that it was doubtless easy like for 
her to be so happy. She grew from a buoyant, 
healthy child into a tender, tactful girl. Probably 
she did not understand her own placement at 
first. As she grew toward maturity there must 
have been hours of girlish wonder, even rebellion, 
when her mind was confused between its love and 
its worldly longing, but like Lowell's " Love" she 
was most fair and thereunto the rest of life was 
to harmonize. 

Holly held her thoughts as dreams, and did 
not allow them to interfere with her success as a 
member of the ranch house. She liked the men, 
and there was not one of them but had honest, 
blundering praise for old Jeddy's Holly. Other 
girls of her age were married, but every one agreed 
that there was plenty of time for Holly Blossom. 
They laid that indefinable barrier to her youth, 
thinking that she was kept young by her position 
as solitary " little gal " of old Jeddy's house, and 
that some day she would awaken abruptly and 
marry, probably. Jack. Jack knew better, when- 
ever he chanced to think of it, and after Colonel 
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Blanchard's stay at Blossom the young foreman 
comprehended things that hurt a trifle at first. 

" Holly is going around these days with a new 
look on her face sence the Colonel's arrival. She 
won't never be the same after. One of those 
fancy men have stepped out of a book and shown 
her that all those Round-table fellars ain't dead 
yet. I suppose that is the kind of chap what 
Laura is waiting for, too. I don't blame ' em, 
'pon my word I don't," Jack would end with 
rueful emphasis, looking down at his own red 
hands. He felt himself a veritable kitchen knave 
in appearance beside such ideals, and he was 
humble enough to think that they all stood the 
same show to be brave and upright as Colonel 
Blanchard. The cow-men were not afraid of 
Holly as they might have been of some girls. 
She was as homelike as Jeddy, and, because her 
romantic ideals were unfed, she took a motherly 
interest in the great fellows that was more charm- 
ing than coquetry. "It's like she has to have 
something to mother, now there ain't no doll," 
thought Jack. 

In return, the rough " boys " liked her exceed- 
ingly well, and down in that frontierland, where 
she is still spoken of by homely pet names, they 
believed that even the elements gave way before 
Holly Blossom. Jeddy believed this, too, but 
as he was her grandpap he thought it unbecom- 
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ing to praise her deliberately. He was frivol- 
ously proud of her coquetry, as if it had been 
a pretty costume that became her, and it was 
easy for him to believe that everything gave way 
before his granddaughter. 

It was stated that however hot the desert 
might be, it cooled when Holly Blossom rode 
on it, mounted on Pard. She did not really per- 
form the miracle, but she caught the minds of the 
boys and charmed them, sweeping over the hot 
soil, shedding light fine influences like a humming- 
bird. Pardner was a superb creature, and always 
bore the girl like a Bismarck toying with his 
grandchildren. Pardner was really a soldier's 
mount, but spent his years profitably, as every- 
thing intelligent should, while he was in Holly's 
hands. He learned the spiritual life from her 
and became almost human after a while, except 
that he could not speak. When Holly was in 
the saddle, one saw why the country people loved 
the girl, for she rode gallantly, like a man, but 
yet unlike the men of her country. There was a 
subtle diflFerence that could be observed. Holly 
rode as fearlessly as the men, but without capitu- 
lating to the horizon and desert as they did. She 
gave her individuality to her home country cheer- 
ily as she rode, but with the reserve of self, as 
Stevenson has well expressed it. A stranger in 
Arizona on the other hand, especially in the mil- 
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itary service, could always be told by his resistent 
attitude. 

Holly's nature made her life happily confluent. 
She ran into people's arms' and souls, when they 
were most empty and most needed softening 
human influence. Jeddy made his own metaphor 
concerning her. "She ain't much, jest a little 
gal," he would say, in that tone which he thought 
properly concealed his true feelings, "jest a little 
girl like a vine what has set itself to curling about 
a useless old stump of tree." 

" I got that curlin' habit early," Holly would 
reply, " when you taught me to curl about your 
fingers, years ago." 

They would look into each other's eyes until 
the smile all died out of hers, and they looked 
like the eyes of the little child that had been 
cradled on his bosom. A child grows to love 
and trust the face which bends most often over its 
wondering gaze ; it carries that face into dreams 
with it, and awakens to search for it ; it begins to 
know the world for good or bad through that 
medium. 

Holly's beauty was that of all young whole- 
some creatures. She had brown hair and fair 
skin, " one neck and chin " like other girls, and 
she would not have been more remarkable than 
the majority of her sisters, had it not been for 
her eyes. These were " ha'ntin' eyes," to quote 
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Jeddy, — blue with hazel light in them, or hazel 
with blue. One never knew which color pre- 
dominated, but Jeddy believed literally that it 
was both his Mandy and poor Judd in her, as 
Mandy had had blue eyes, "jest blue," and Judd's 
were melancholy brown. 

Holly's and Jeddy's life would have been even 
more idyllic, if it had not been for Laura, a flighty 
schoolmarm from San Francisco. As Jeddy him- 
self had advertised for Laura he was always half- 
ashamed to say of her all he thought ; so there 
were times when he even defended her, because — 
as he would have verbally explained — Laura 
needed a defender if ever mortal woman did, she 
was that flighty and that good. 

After Jeddy had taught Holly all the letters 
and all the "numbers," of which he himself was 
master, he read books about girls and girls' train- 
ing, and how they might best grow into the 
polished persons who are additions to society. 
The books, with one accord, said that a girl 
should go to boarding-school or have a lady 
teacher at home, versed in music and French and 
dancing. 

Holly was just at that dangerous age when she 
used to say periodically, " I am that vexed to-day, 
that uppish, Jeddy, I need a good ride on the 
desert to settle me ! " Her uppish moments 
separated her and Jeddy as no other mood could. 
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It was a homely expression to represent some 
longing in her which he never could satisfy. 
Her nature really hid a great social gift, as a 
pretty case may hide a wonderful diamond. 

Jeddy studied the books well, but none told 
how a young girl might turn out if left altogether 
to her grandpap to school and rear. He knew 
Holly was at a critical spiritual stage, for all that 
he himself had no college training, only fears and 
doubts of the heart ; so he concluded that the 
girl needed a woman near her. She was begin- 
ning to seem to him like a colt with a bit placed 
early near its mouth, and perhaps a woman would 
help him to slip the bit in easy. He did not 
want to take any risks with Holly, so he adver- 
tised for a nice lady teacher, and Laura came. 

Jeddy would never have suspected Laura of 
being a schoolmarm unless he had her word for 
it. She was young for one thing, nineteen, five 
years older than Holly at that period, and had 
just graduated from the Normal School in San 
Francisco. Jeddy had an old-fashioned notion 
about believing every word a lady said, but when 
Laura giggled off the team her first day at Blos- 
som, you could have knocked old Jed over with 
a feather. He looked it. She was in high good 
humor for one thing, having enjoyed her ride in 
with Jack from the nearest railroad station, and 
thus she upset Jeddy's ideal of a teacher about 
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as greatly as she could. He had expected the 
kind of schoolmarm who had taught him and 
Molly in Missouri, and this was an innovation. 
A schoolmarm should be angular and sober and 
wear glasses. Spectacles had always seemed re- 
lated to pedagogy in some such way as a diploma. 

Laura was about the most unschoolmarm-like 
person that could be put beside this ideal. She 
was small, and had a way of making remarks in 
which only an expert could locate sense. In all 
the three years and odd vacations she spent at 
Blossom Range, Jeddy could remember only one 
remark which approached sober expression of 
opinion. This was that she supposed Mr. Blos- 
som's rheumatism was some " left over Missouri " 
in him, as no one else had rheumatism in Arizona. 
Jeddy was a lenient old man, but Laura as a 
schoolmarm was beyond him ; otherwise he might 
have grown very fond of her. As it was, when- 
ever Laura was present, Jeddy kept on his glasses 
to look at her. He was very old-fashioned, Jeddy 
Blossom, and having only known plain women 
he could not get used to Laura's style. 

Laura was author of a great many remarks. 
She liked Mr. Jack, she tittered, but she could 
not marry a man with such red hands, she just 
could n't. She was afraid of dogs and pigs and 
even chickens, and she had so forgotten her 
botanical course that she thought potatoes grew 
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on a bush ; also, if she could have been born any 
one else she would rather have been Juliet, 
because of Juliet's love story. She stayed in 
Blossom Valley as Holly's schoolmistress for 
three years, and during social intermissions she 
taught Holly new stitches in embroidery. They 
read poems together, especially those of romance. 
No one could ever have thought or found Laura 
guilty of reading purely historical poems. Jeddy's 
books on the rearing of young girls had not 
mentioned the study of love, but Laura threw 
this in extra, and she ended by settling Jeddy's 
granddaughter better than any elderly school- 
marm would have done. The young girl saw 
where Laura needed ballast, and her maternal 
instinct led her to improve herself that she might 
defend Laura with Jack and Jeddy. 

Jack was half afraid of Laura's type. She 
was really a true little soul at heart, but effer- 
vescent ; and, to prove that she liked every 
one Blossom way, she ran down after her ser- 
vice was ended every time that her brother, 
who worked in the city railroad office, could 
procure a pass for her. This travelling habit 
of Laura affected the old rancher. After his 
long exile from Missouri, Laura's ideas of dis- 
tance dodgasted Jed — there is no other word 
to express it. The only virtue it had was to 
bring social life to Blossom Valley. Holly did 
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not need to seek it. Laura tilted her toward 
love, Jeddy said, and then left her to the desert, 
dreaming on Pardner. Had Jeddy known it, 
this atmosphere was almost as romantic as Laura, 
since Pardner became her friend, almost one with 
her will and humors. Although Jeddy had never 
understood the girl love between Holly and Laura, 
cemented just because they were girls, wide as 
were the temperamental differences, the good old 
man was never jealous of her companionship with 
Pardner. 

"I have been out on the desert again," she 
would say sometimes after a long sweeping ride. 
*^I have been that happy, Jeddy!" 

" So, alius love dumb creatures. Holly ; they 
won't do you any harm and they look to us 
for kindness." 

Pardner never did Holly any harm, and at 
a crisis in his life, when he might have given 
up civilization for the desert, her kindness held 
him to higher things. " Once having known 
love and service and truth," she had said, " you 
could n't go back to blind life again — God 
means us to go along higher and higher, not 
to slip backward, Pard, not to slip backward! 
So if we love, we love, and disappointment 
should only make us love greater, like fire after 
being watered. It is the duty of that fire, Pard, 
to burn brighter afterward, so as to defy-like 
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the kind of damp cloths that life and people 
like Molly are apt to throw on us." 

In the crisis of his brute life she exhorted him 
in this fashion, so, in a moment of her own young 
career, when she had lost trail of the road ahead, 
Pardner kept it for Holly Blossom. 



CHAPTER XIII 

PARDNER was primarily a horse of the 
desert. Concerning his forbears he was 
son of a fly-up-the-creek of the valley 
and a stern old invader from Mexico. The 
fly-up-the-creek had a coquettish temperament, 
and met and made love to Pardner's father in- 
deliberately as a sheer matter of desert conquest, 
mostly because she was of that light unreflect- 
ing class of that light unreflecting sex that needs 
love as an amusement. Indeed, she had prob- 
ably forgotten what Pardner's father was by the 
time of the colt's birth on the desert, but the 
invader had possessed noble blood, . and left 
that heritage for his offspring. This is often 
the case. The mare was merely an idle, loving 
thing, an episode in stronger existences, but she 
had so ruled her old lover's mood through some 
dormant instinct of motherliness that she gained 
his character for Pardner. That was a dry year, and 
Pardner was weaned on the oxygen of the desert 
winds, believing himself a part of them, until the 
fall round-up came when he suflFered the ignominy 
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of being branded with an H and a B so intricately 
interwoven that the mark looked a feminine 
monogram sure enough, reminding one of Holly 
Blossom, who would own the ranges after Jeddy's 
day. 

That brand shamed Pardner, subtly making 
him indignant. It was the proud shame all 
feel at the first grip of civilization ; then, when 
we are less ignorant, we touch as a friend's hand 
the one which holds us. Pardner would have 
hid his young head after that brand, only that 
he had no place to hide it, for the cow-punchers 
turned him loose on a plain over which he 
could only dart madly in futile grief Those 
letters did not hurt long physically, but they 
haunted Pardner because they brought to him 
a sense of man's dominance. 

Four years of dreaming passed, and he found 
himself in a corral with other horses. The army 
had called on Blossom Range for mounts, and 
the ranch hands slipped Pardner in to lend tone 
to some elderly nags which they were going to 
palm off on the troopers. Pardner was capable 
of a future. You could see it by merely looking 
at him ; there was a quiver of his head now and 
and again and a proud way of raising his feet, 
that indicated both wild and good blood in him. 
He was a great creature even then, showing the 
muscular wonderful strength of a man, yet using 
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it with flexible, delicate grace like a woman. It 
was the fly-up-the-creek in his beauty, perhaps. 

Benton had been raised on an Iowa farm, where 
he was noted for his shiftlessness. He never was 
of any account, his father said, unlike the other 
sons who became farmers. Bent dreamed through 
his boyhood. These dreams are probably our 
ancestry in us, not conscious but beautiful posses- 
sions, the more beautiful because we are apt to 
think that they are all our own power, all our- 
selves. Even when a little lad. Bent dreamed 
of soldiery, of drums and bugles, of glistening 
trappings, of splendid charges and falling men. 
He read many army tales and dreamed of becom- 
ing general-in-chief of the United States army. 
At last Bent was old enough to enlist, and he 
went away from the Iowa farm, exalted by his 
anticipations. . 

He awoke some time after he became a blue- 
coat boy, but the Iowa farm had never been very 
luxurious quarters, and so he did n't mind the 
sordid road to glory. Had Bent lived, to tell the 
truth, he would have slipped his visions like a 
snail's shell, without quite knowing where he left 
them. 

The troopers liked the boy because he was 
never cross, and had a sweet drawling voice like a 
woman's. Afterward, when he died, they real- 
ized that it was because he was a boy with a happy 
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laugh and some damned ideas, that made them 
remember him so long. 

Bent's nature was so amiable that he had let 
them make fun even of his ambitions. " I '11 get 
to be a brigadier yet," he would laugh with his 
woman's mouth. He was talking to men who 
did not know what glory was, and who did not 
care for the service except as an employment. 
Their apathy was pardonable under the circum- 
stances. Trailing Indians over sand is not the 
valorous deed that fiction might make of it. 
These troopers had for the most part endured 
the strenuous service of idleness, whereas slashing 
at a red man would have relieved their tempers. 
They had coarse food, as a rule, and left marks 
of their march in a trail of empty bottles. It 
was their only compensation. 

Life was brighter amongst them after young 
Bent's entrance to army life. They regarded his 
aspirations as a humorous intercession from fate. 
When he was unfailingly good-natured under 
their ridicule, his very boyishness aroused a rude 
affection amongst them. They were scant of 
compliments to his face, calling him names that 
were not pretty, but when he was out of ear- 
shot not one of them would have said the same 
things. 

The day that he found Pard was especially 
characteristic of him. He could break the bronco. 
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they said ; bronco-breaking was too exciting for 
them. Even an order to charge would be too 
exciting unless it guaranteed death. Bent said 
he was willing to do the smart for the crowd 
when it came to amusement, especially as the 
tickler was the very one he wanted. What did 
they want him to do ? 

They told him to have his neck broke, since 
he was so accommodating. 

Bent answered that he 'd do almost anything 
else to please them.. It would n't 'a' paid Napo- 
leon to cut up sech a prank when he was jes' 
fresh from Corsica, but the next best thing he 
could do was to show them a trick that fellars 
like him and Napoleon had up their sleeves for 
just such emergencies as this. Bent was full of 
shiftless, conjuring tricks, as the people on the 
Iowa farm could have told you. 

He climbed over the corral fence, whinnying. 
The wilder horse stampeded at his approach, 
while a few old nags with the military tempera- 
ment stood to gaze at his manoeuvres with an 
intermingling of tolerance and weariness. Bent 
paid no attention to them, but he went with 
closed eyes and easy motion to the centre of the 
corral. He was bare-headed, and a stir of wind, 
preliminary to a breath-taking sandstorm, lifted 
the straw-colored hair from his forehead. 

Pardner had never known the throb of friend- 
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ship before he heard that Iowa whinny. The 
same spirit that was in himself, called to him. 
Then he whinnied in return. 

" He has magnertized the sorrel," the troopers 
said ; " it is going toward him." 

When at last Bent's hand touched the firm, 
warm neck, he knew that he had found a friend, 
one with nerves and sympathies like his own, 
and he dropped his flaxen head on the stranger's 
shoulder. 

" Pardner, Pardner," Bent whispered, and the 
horse recognized from this tone what had hap- 
pened. The great world had brought together 
kindred spirits. They were to be " pardners," 
friends. 

Pardner became Bent's confidant and com- 
panion. He learned all about the dreams and 
the Iowa days and the boy's mother. During 
the six months that Bent and his tickler were 
trooper and mount, the horse learned all the 
young soldier's history, also learning love as men 
know it. Bent took on coarse ways by day and 
swapped rough speech with his weary comrades, 
but at night he became young and tender, his 
mother's wandering boy again. 

" You never had no rival but one, Pard, and 
that was my mother, old fellar," the drawling 
voice whispered time and again. 

They would lie, head close to head, on the 
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stubble, which cooled as the soft Arizona night 
came on. Bent kept up a steady chatter into 
the horse's ear, the veterans damning him mean- 
while, 

" Shut up, you old sore heads," was all that 
he replied, " Pard and I are dreaming of them 
epaulets." 

Of course, after Bent died, all this became 
pathetic. 

The end of it was a tragedy. Jack came one 
night on the porch at Blossom. He had a worn, 
tired look on his face. 

" Some troopers just rode by," he remarked, 
"and told us to look out for a man that is miss- 
ing from them, missing longer than he need be 
now. It seems the other day the detachment 
passed a car full of Mexican workmen, who were 
working on the new road. The Mexicans sold 
mescal to the troopers. This was a tenderfoot, 
a boy, so he got drunk on it, so drunk that he 
could n't mount or do nothing when marching 
orders came. The Lieutenant in charge of them 
was a young chap not very tolerant of nonsense, 
and he took the trooper's mount from him, left 
him to follow after and to walk across the desert 
when he was able, alone, for punishment." 

Holly blazed out. She was only sixteen then, 
and these were her first doings with either Bent 
or the Lieutenant. 
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" Is he on the desert now? " she cried. " You 
boys ought to ride out to find if you see anything 
of him, and teach that officer a thing or two — " 

" How we do things in Blossom Valley, is 
that what you mean. Holly ? " Jack ended for 
her with a smile. " To tell the truth I could n't 
help a-thinlcing of him this afternoon and looking 
around, as he 's been now four days, according to 
their story, a-making thirty miles." 

He had wandered, it is true, probably losing 
his way at first in a maze of mescal and sand- 
storm, for these are deceiving companions. Then 
he may have gone north, his throat even then 
burning, to stray back mile after mile toward the 
south, toward something that looked like a moun- 
tain to him. Desert wanderers can go in a circle 
and not be aware of it. Toward the time of 
his desert death it is merciful to think that he 
did not know where his burned, cut feet had 
borne him, but that he had his visions again, or 
was whinnying to a spirit horse with deep friend- 
ship in its eyes, such as had been in Pardner's. 

It was Jack who told the conclusion. " There 
was a funny thing that happened to-day," he said. 
" That horse from the San Simon, what we sold 
last spring to the army, that horse came back 
here to-day, a-whinnying and a-calling around 
like a woman. Pardner was what the troopers 
called him. We didn't know him at first and 
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thought he was from one of the stray brands from 
the valley, until he got to acting peculiar like; then 
one of the boys recognized him by a queer trick 
he had with his mouth. Our attention was called 
to him that way. He was dog-goned restless 
until late this afternoon, when a fellow brought 
word down to the pasture that the horse had 
found what he was looking for at last, and for us 
to ride up and see it. We knowed before we 
ever reached the creature what was the matter 
with him. If ever a horse looked broken-hearted 
and sorrowful in his manner, that horse did. 
You needn't get to crying. Holly. You are a 
right smart one to guess. That trooper, what 
was left by his company, was behind that brush 
near the rocks, just a stone's throw from the hill 
that would have showed him Blossom Valley and 
the ranch house. Twenty feet more, and he 
could have seen the trees, or a light, or some- 
thing might have given him courage to holler to 
us. Stop your crying now. Holly ! It 's all up 
with him anyway. You can make it up by laying 
green things on his grave when you want to, be- 
cause he looked only a boy, the kind that might 
have a mammy somewhere, who would appreciate 
any attentions to him, dead or living. Mothers 
are that infernal way." 

When a few men rode over from the encamp- 
ment to verify this, after it had been reported 
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to them, they identified Benton, but purposely 
forgot to claim Pardner. They didn't want 
the horse, they 'd have said. They did n't want 
to see him. Arizona was too much like hell to 
add ghosts to it. None of them would care for 
the brute, unless they took him back for the 
Lieutenant. 

Here was a laugh harsher than curses for him, 
so Holly became Pardner's friend. She was a 
womanly little soul and thought he needed com- 
fort. He was worth saving, Pard. Benton had 
been the first part of his education, imparting 
and ruling by love, while Holly added hope and 
order, and other higher things, and so, though 
he bore himself ever with a sad dignity, life be- 
came worth living again because he had a duty 
in it. 

The manner of Benton's death lay on Blos- 
som Range like a shadow. " Durn it, food and 
drink ! " Jeddy would enumerate often. " That 
fellar wanted drink, and us this handy, I '11 be 
durned if I think I 'd a-minded as much if two 
or three well-filled boys had died shootin' at 
each other/' 



CHAPTER XIV 

J EDDY sat on the low porch before the 
house, playing with his chickens. He had 
them all named and made pets of them. 
There was one like Holly, pretty and motherly 
before it was grown, and there was a frivolous 
little pullet with noisy ways, for all the world like 
Laura. A cantankerous rooster, too, with barely 
the usual quota of black feathers, Jeddy teased 
half sheepishly now and again, obtaining a vicari- 
ous enjoyment from it. On this one he had 
bestowed the name of Molly. Hannibal lay off, 
watching them all with lazy but sympathetic 
enjoyment, and whenever a chicken scurried by 
him, he was not above reaching out his paw 
toward it in a condescending and dignified way. 
He did not bestir himself but kept fond, watchful, 
unjealous eyes on the pastime of the old man. 

Holly herself had named the dog. The sex 
was ever to a soldier kind, as the poet tells us, 
and Holly had favored the military amongst the 
domestic animals at Blossom, in spite of her per- 
sonal prejudices. 

While Jeddy was thus occupied, Ferris stepped 
inside the gate. Hannibal saw him first and 
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walked with some curiosity to meet him. He 
had only pleasant sentiments toward any new- 
comer, as hospitality was above par in Blossom 
Valley, and every greeting was a test moment of 
self-control, for Jeddy could not have abided 
even his best canine friend if it had not made 
a stranger welcome. 

The young man walked directly toward Mn 
Blossom. He carried himself well and Jeddy 
rose from his seat to greet him. This was no 
light feat, as Jeddy was weighty in those years 
both with flesh and that left-over rheumatism. 
The stranger took oflF his slouch hat, naturally 
rather shabby from his journey, but there was an 
air to the man that won Jeddy even then. 

" Am I addressing Mr. Blossom ? " asked the 
stranger. Ferris's speech, too, always pleased 
Jeddy ; it seemed " right down elegant." 

" I reckon I am the only Blossom in the 
valley," he replied, "unless you except Holly; 
and she is Miss Blossom, Holly is." 

He probably would have added that her real 
name was Judd, but the stranger allowed no time 
for the explanation. 

" I have a letter for you from Colonel Blanch- 
ard, Mr. Blossom," Ferris announced. He handed 
the letter to Jeddy, but Jeddy did not read it then. 
For one thing he believed the young fellow 
because he had a credulous nature that erred on 
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the believing side. The letter would keep, too ; 
he would take time to spell it out later with the 
deep interest he always took in Colonel Blanch- 
ard's prettily worded letters when the Colonel 
wrote to Holly Blossom, as he did now and again. 

" You are right down welcome," Jeddy said. 
" Sit down, won't you, or maybe you 'd rather go 
in and wash up ? " 

The stranger sat down and handed Jeddy one 
of his cards, " Captain George Ferris, U. S. A." 

Jeddy put on his glasses and read it to him- 
self. 

" A cap'n is a nice position," he remarked. 
" You air very welcome. Ef Holly 'd ben a 
boy no tellin' but I would have made a cap'n or 
some such profession of her." 

Then he asked, " Did you ride in — from 
where, Cap'n ? You must be dodgasted tired 
and want to feed." 

"I 'd like a rest after a while," the young 
soldier announced. " I walked in from Stiletto, 
Mr. Blossom." 

" You done what ? " 

" I walked in from Stiletto," Ferris replied, 
although he knew he was making an intangibly 
unpleasant impression on his old host by the 
words. Jeddy still held his black-rimmed glasses 
in his hand and played with them without answer- 
ing. 
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" After a while I shall take a rest," concluded 
Ferris. " I did not sleep much on the desert, 
good as the chances were." 

Jeddy was a naturally honest old man and it 
came easy for him to simplify this little complica- 
tion. 

" Why like — might I ask, Cap'n " — inter- 
rupting his question to procure Ferris's name from 
his card, "Cap'n Ferris, did you walk in from 
Stiletto to Blossom Ranch ? " 

George Ferris laughed. Jeddy was a simple 
old fellow and did not analyze the qualities of 
the laugh. 

" To see if I could do it without dying, Mr. 
Blossom," he replied. 

Jeddy 's face brightened visibly. 

" So ! What young people air to be sure ! It 
is great to be a young fellow like you, Cap'n. 
Of course, you heard of that Benton affair and it 
set you thinking." 

" Yes," Ferris replied. 

" Well, I 'm right down glad you arrived at 
Blossom different. I am sure Holly will be glad, 
too. We air great ones for company. Holly and 
me. Well, you air a young fellow, but to be 
right up to young Benton you oughter had a 
quart or so of mescal along, too." 

" Was that the secret of the trooper's death, 
Mr. Blossom ? " 
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" I reckon," Jed replied, " that that Lieutenant 
fellow was n't quite such a murderer as Holly- 
thinks. Holly was down on the military for a 
long time on account of that Lieutenant." 

" Do you know his name ? " Ferris asked. 

Jeddy answered casually but with polite inter- 
est, " Harris, if I remember right. Harris was 
his name, I think. Did you ever hear of him, 
Cap'n?" 

" Yes," Ferris returned. " I was n't quite cer- 
tain about the man." 

" Was n't Harris his name, then ? Maybe I 
am right about it ? " 

" Yes," Ferris answered, deliberately. 

Jeddy rose slowly. 

" I must go tell Holly," he announced. " I 
must go tell Holly of your arrival. She will be 
right down glad, so long as she has a little time 
to tech up her hair for you. Girls air that way." 

Then he smiled sweetly, as he always did over 
Holly's foibles, especially when they were char- 
acteristic of her sex. 

" Now I '11 show you your room, and you go 
brush up, Cap'n. Rest too ! Do anything you 
like, Cap'n, so long as you make yourself at 
home — just the same as you would at home. 
That's the only condition to welcome at Blos- 
som." 

Still Ferris hesitated. 
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"Am I not intruding on your hospitality, 
Mr. Blossom ? " he asked, framing the careful 
speech which Jeddy liked. "If your grand- 
daughter is opposed to the army, is not this 
visit an imposition on her prejudices ? Let me 
seek other quarters. Colonel Blanchard will 
understand." 

At that Jeddy reached kindly out and laid a 
warm hand on his guest's square shoulder. 

" Now ! " he exclaimed with anxious emphasis, 
" now, Cap'n, now ! Why, all the army is wel- 
come at Blossom Cafion with Holly and me. It's 
just that one man, Cap'n, and you ain't a lieu- 
tenant, air you ; and your name is n't Harris, 
is it ? No ! " Jeddy indulged in a little swift 
calculation. " It 's only that one man I say, 
Cap'n, and I 'm doubting if we, me and Holly, 
would turn even that officer away." 

When they stood inside the small spare room, 
Ferris spoke out a few manly words of explana- 
tion : 

"I think it is only fair, Mr. Blossom, that 
I tell you who I am and why I am down this 
district. It is about that Indian affair ; we want 
the people to know that the army is trying to 
meet the question in the right spirit, only Colonel 
Blanchard has thought this a good road to get at 
it. We 've been dragging the troops around 
needlessly for months, following here and there 
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every report we heard of the Apaches. I am 
not a bad sort of scout, and the Colonel sent 
me down ahead to see how the matter is and 
just what more may be needed ; but his idea 
includes action, and, we hope, the right action 
this time." 

" That is it," agreed Jeddy ; " action is what 
we want, action against them sons of gunsu" 
Jeddy said it with dignity, as if all the words 
were not only forcible but pretty, while his guest 
concluded, in an easy way which Laura also pos- 
sessed, as if reading it off a paper, 

** * A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 

Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench.' " 

Jeddy went around to the other side of the 
house, where Holly was making apple jelly in 
the kitchen. She was standing daintily by the 
kitchen table, moving her jars idly for employ- 
ment's sake. Molly was chewing tobacco in 
the rear, and she had been teasing him by 
abusing Jed. If there was anything that riled 
Molly it was this pretence at picking flaws in 
Jed. 

" Molly, don't you just bet," she had said, 
" that Jeddy was the kind of old boy, even 
twenty-five years back, that used his handkerchief 
for a trunk as well as for the other accom- 
plishments he thinks it 's made for ? Can't you 
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just see Jed landin' In Blossom Valley and takin* 
a nap on his baggage first thing?" 

Molly chewed off more tobacco and Holly 
enjoyed the sight, as it proved that Molly was 
working up proper spirit. She continued inno- 
cently : " Can't you just see grandpap a-comin', 
Molly, every now and then a-sayin', * Zounds ! * 
as if something hurt him in the wonder cell ? " 

" If Jed had n't done all that for you, where 'd 
you a-ben, Missy ? " 

" Oh, I guess I 'd just a-been your grand- 
daughter then, you are that attractive." She 
slanted a sly glance at his back and ended in 
a voice sweet as honey, "Surely such a polite 
gentleman as you would not refuse his own 
granddaughter that prize doughnut recipe ! " 

They were going on in this way when Jeddy 
appeared in the kitchen doorway. 

" Have you ben a good girl ? " he asked. 
Holly cast a side eye at Molly before She 
replied : 

" I have n't only been good myself, but I 've 
been making Molly good too, grandpap. If 
I were not around, Molly would never know 
quite how patient and good he is ; I prove all 
this to Molly ! " 

" Well, why I ask," Jeddy replied, " is to tell 
some news to you, but I reckon I shall have to 
tell it anyway, because towels may be needed in 
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the spare room. A visitor is there, a young 
cap'n of the militerry, sent by Colonel Blanchard. 
A right young man, young enough for Laura to 
sly eyes at, if she was here." 

This teased the girl in a subtle feminine way, 
as he had intended it should. Jeddy liked to 
tease Holly too, but afterwards he always felt 
sorry for it, and made honorable amends. 

" He is a right down smart un, dear. He 
recited a piece off, too, just like at a public 
meetin', what made me think on the way over 
here that he must be the same that said words 
over Mrs. Bud at Stiletto. He is a good-spoken 
un, and when he gets the dust all washed off his 
face he may be as good lookin' as you thought 
that one was. Holly Blossom." 

Holly blushed vividly here, and old Molly 
gave a toothless grin as if Jeddy had paid his 
grudges for him. 



CHAPTER XV 

FERRIS spent the first week of his stay 
at Blossom in arduous ignorance. He 
worked, because he had come to the 
ranch for that purpose and regarded the place 
as his field of labor. He arose at an early hour 
to breakfast with his old host and Jack and 
Holly. At first they were not individuals but 
merely a part of his surroundings. He liked 
Jack's laugh and the old rancher's cheerful drawl, 
and he came to notice the bright spot of color 
which was continually in Holly's dark hair. He 
was generally first in the small room after Molly's 
verbal summons, and when the others trooped in, 
Ferris felt the change of atmosphere and came 
to expect it. 

" I have been rounding up my boys," Holly 
would say brightly. 

One morning he had an answer ready. 

"But you were here first, Miss Blossom. I 
knew it by the geraniums in the room." 

Holly's lips did not part in their ready smile, 
but she kept her wide eyes fixed on him a second, 
then sat down at Jeddy's table ; but for the first 
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time in her life there was a real stir about her 
heart. She did not quite understand the young 
officer's manner. She was used to men who capit- 
ulated easily and who made no pretence of their 
admiration for her. Even Colonel Blanchard 
had caught the boys' fever and enjoyed the silken 
cords that he claimed held him captive. Ferris's 
silence and general aloofness hurt her superficially 
with little keen stabs until that morning when 
he himself awakened and noticed her geraniums. 
Then her heart responded to the undercurrent 
of his words. 

Holly was sensible and wholesome, but she was 
also a consistent member of her sex. Uncon- 
sciously her vanity had been hurt by Ferris's 
actions during his first days at the ranch ; not so 
much by his long rides with Jack or King David 
over range and mountains or by his absence from 
their circle, as by his preoccupation. 

" The young cap'n seems to be a right down 
smart un, dear," Jeddy had remarked one night 
as they sat out on the porch together, her head 
against his knee. It was after their warm coun- 
try dinner, about eight or thereabouts, an hour 
when she and old Jeddy Were generally very com- 
fortable and happy, perhaps counting the stars 
as they came out, until it became a gloriously 
impossible feat. 

"He seems both smart and brave," Holly 
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answered with a reserve in her voice. The old 
man intuitively understood her. 

"Perhaps not over-sociable, you mean, Holly?" 
he asked, continuing after a pause. " Perhaps 
not, dear, but them kind of people ain't got no 
time for much conversation, like us country folk. 
They ain't got the habit of being rested by laugh 
and talk and jes' setting about, like you and me. 
Even Laury now was a great un for the hammock 
and a book." 

" Laura is n't much of a one to go by, is she, 
Jed ? " answered Holly, turning it off that way. 

Holly became far more forgiving of Ferris 
after the morning when he made the remark 
about the geraniums. There seemed congeniality 
under many differences, and this change in the 
girl, delicate and undefined as it was, affected 
Jeddy's attitude. He was a very transparent 
person and never tried to conceal his delight. 

" The Cap 'n seems to feel more at home," 
he exclaimed cheerfully one morning to Holly 
Blossom. " When you was drolling jes' now on 
the porch with Jack, he stopped near the door 
as if he would 'a' liked to listen to you, only he 
is too perlite ; and perhaps if you would speak 
more at the table to him, dear, it might make him 
feel more homelike with us. You jes' kind of 
favor Jack with all your jokin' stories." 

"Jack always likes my stories," Holly replied. 
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"Jack always thinks they are joking stories, even 
if they are not." 

" No one must never be lonesome at Blossom 
Valley," Jeddy volunteered slowly in return. 
The girl raised her eyes until they rested on the 
patient old face with that air of gentle dignity 
on it. 

" I '11 do all I can to make Blossom homelike, 
grandpap," she said. " Every time I go to offer 
him something, I '11 smile with it real sweet ; and 
when he hesitates at the door again, you might 
mention about Laura and how I don't stand a 
ghost of a show with Jack. It would be a right 
down kind trick of you to play, like the girl had 
to for John Alden." 

He reached out to catch her, but she slipped 
from his grasp, going bareheaded down their little 
walk toward the orchard. She blew a kiss toward 
him from the gate and then passed smiling 
through it. 

"She oughtn't to go without her hat," Jeddy 
said. " Her cheeks is a little flushed already." 

He was dreaming gently when the young 
Captain stepped through the doorway. 

" I wonder, Mr. Blossom," he said, " if you 
could stand it, if I take a day off from work 
and loiter about your garden. I think I was go- 
ing three thousand miles home merely to see 
my sister and an orchard, and as I was not able 
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to leave Arizona it seems only fair to get as near 
these desires as possible." 

"Well, well now, right, right," answered Jeddy, 
striving to assent to all his guest's remarks at 
once. He looked anxiously up at the young 
man as if he wanted to please him at every turn. 
Then he saw that Ferris was smiling. The calm 
face, rid of care, was boyish, even gentle. 

" I had a letter from my sister this morning, 
Mr. Blossom, so that this leaves only the orchard 
unattained." 

" Go down to the orchard, or stay here or in 
the garden, Cap'n. Do anything you please, 
only make yourself at home," entreated Jeddy 
for the second time, 

Ferris paused as if about to say something, but, 
being a man of few words, he passed on and did 
not say it, leaving the old man alone on the 
porch. 

" I must git to the chickens," Jeddy said to 
himself, " they must be hungry for their mornin' 
party." There was a smile on his face when he 
continued, " I wonder if Holly '11 tell the Cap'n 
about that John Alden story, when they meet in 
the orch'd. I mos' wish I had, myself." 

The Captain went down the same path which 
Holly had taken; he really wanted to see the 
thriving orchard, for it would be a pleasant change 
from these hopeless memories of space and waste 
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land and general desert desolation which it would 
take months to eradicate. He did not expect the 
memories to vanish completely ; he merely wanted 
a holiday. Grace's unexpected letter had put him 
in proper holiday mood. 

It was under a peach tree that he encountered 
the attacking force. This was Holly, without 
her hat, but with the geranium in her hair, poised 
birdlike as if she were about to sing, just as she 
had been poised that morning in Stiletto. At 
sight of Ferris her breath caught in surprise, 
causing such a pretty discomfiture that he rescued 
her gallantly. 

" I did not know you were in the orchard. 
Miss Holly, nor did I know that peach trees 
grew in Arizona. Neither orchards nor Arizona 
have had enough praise given them." 

" Oh, Arizona ain't so bad. Captain Ferris, and 
as for this being a peach tree, it can't be accused 
of being partial to one fruit more than another. 
This is one of the trees that don't bear at all." 

" Now I feel more at home," answered Ferris, 
" for that sounds like Arizona, after all." 
♦ She cast a shy glance at him. 

" That is the best remark grandpap could hear 
you make. He wants you to feel at home in 
Arizona, especially on Blossom Range." 

" I do," the young man responded sincerely ; 
then his tone changed. " I have just told your 
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grandfather that this is to be my holiday. I must 
have told you that I had a sister. She is a very 
sensible girl and occasionally sends me a scrap 
or so of advice. She has been good enough to 
do so this morning." 

Holly had a leaf in her hands and was looking 
down at it. He could not even see the expression 
of her mouth. 

" If I had a brother situated as you are, I 
would write him some advice too — to work, 
if it was necessary, — but to enjoy himself a 
little in between — to play some ! " 

Ferris started slightly, then he returned : — 

" My sister's advice was not her own alone, but 
of every woman, then. Miss Holly, is that it ? " 

She raised her eyes. They were all blue now 
with the " gallivantin* " expression in them. It 
was hard for him to feel an utter stranger under 
the innocent coquetry of her gaze. 

" It does n't matter from where the advice 
comes, so long as you take it." 

" I think I need an instructor," Ferris re- 
turned. He had a trick of slanting glances which 
proved as captivating to Holly as his pretty 
speeches were to Jed. " Don't you think it 
is a part of your hospitality to instruct me 
in the ways of idling? It might be included 
amongst the duties of a hostess toward a guest." 

His gaze drew hers to his face. As if still 
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" playing," but tender of the tentative girlhood 
in her look Ferris asked : 

" Would it be such a duty. Miss Holly ? " 

" No ! " she replied. 

When they went back an hour later to Jeddy, 
he was still sitting on the porch, a little anxious 
lest Holly had not been hospitable enough after 
she met the Captain. He hoped that Holly had 
described the trees about which she knew so 
much, that she had told the Captain about the way 
Blossom ranch was irrigated, and other interest- 
ing things, ending up with some jokin' stories. 

They came along the road together as if they 
had known each other for years, and the sight 
warmed Jeddy's heart. At the gate of the 
house-garden, the young man put his hand on 
the latch and paused a second as if for tribute, 
slanting a look upward into the girl's glowing 
face. Both satisfied, they came forward smiling 
until she reached old Jeddy's side. 

" I owe you a kiss from our parting, Jeddy," 
her sweet voice cried. " I will pay it now." She 
made this an excuse to lay her face against the 
old man's shoulder. " The Captain asked me 
to teach him to take life easy and instruct him 
how to play, and then, after my consenting, 
Jeddy, he begged off like King Davy from his 
lessons. He said he '11 be kept busy, learning if 
my eyes are blue or brown!" 
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" They air both colors right now," answered 
honest Jed. They were indeed bright like 
Mandy's and tender like poor Judd's. Then 
the old grandpap said gently, " I think I '11 crawl 
under my newspaper an' take a sleep." 



CHAPTER XVI 

EITHER Ferris had a good instructor or a 
latent aptitude for idling, and after his 
first lesson from Holly Blossom he became 
a different man. He responded to the surround- 
ing kindliness and was no longer perfunctory in 
his presence or absence. 

He and Jack made hunting trips of their long 
trails and came back with the usual cheerful jokes 
that men keep in stock for such successes. 

" We were just too interested swapping yarns 
to shoot a deer," Jack would explain, or, " we got 
a bear this time, but would n't insult Molly by 
bringing a relative of his to Blossom." The 
Captain not only agreed with these jokes but 
even added that they would have to take King 
David along next time to help them home with 
their spoils ; he supposed the Apaches found all 
the deer that he and Jack brought down, and it 
was n't exactly fair for the government to be pay- 
ing him to build up the opposing party on veni- 
son ! 

Holly had an answer for all this : " You just 
can't tell yarns like that to Jed and me. Captain 
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Ferris, so long as you go shooting with Jack. 
A man is known by the company he keeps and 
Jack has a reputation for bein' the most harmless 
shooter on Blossom Ranch." 

Jeddy would chuckle for some time with en- 
joyment over the boys' chaff as well as with some 
justifiable pride over Holly's pertness. 

" I like that young fellow," he said to Jack ; 
" he seems a right down bright un on swapping 
yarns." It became natural for the old rancher 
and Ferris to swap yarns out on the cool porch. 

" Now you 've got a new one to talk to, Jeddy 
Blossom," Holly used to say pseudo-sternly, 
"just be careful you don't slip any additions in- 
to your old stories. It 's a little mythological 
habit of yours." 

Jeddy told Ferris all about early times, about 
the mine history of Arizona as he knew it, about 
cattle and brands and outlaws and cow-punchers. 
Later, Jeddy found that recollections of Missouri 
came easily also, then little drifting memories of 
Holly's grandmother, or of Mandy's childhood. 

It was all a test of that latent congeniality 
which was to endure. Ferris listened to the old 
man with the respect of a son who saw the kind, 
true soul lying bare underneath the tedious nar- 
ratives. Thus it came about that Jeddy talked 
of Holly to Ferris, and, after a while, if he had 
not been a particularly unsuspecting old man, he 
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would have discovered that even during those 
few moments when Ferris might have taken a 
reasonable rest from the subject, he himself was 
" still harping on my daughter." 

It is not remarkable that Mr. Marathon Alden 
alone amongst the many dwellers of Blossom 
Valley refused to find those good qualities in the 
stranger which soon appealed to every one else. 
Molly was a rigid pessimist, and lent himself to 
the study of cynicism also, probably to perfect 
his reputation for cantankerousness. He was 
impervious to cheerfulness and could not change 
lightly the character of a lifetime. 

" It's a hard thing on you," — he used to say 
to Jeddy, — " Holly's not being a boy." 

" I don't know," Jeddy would reply, " I ain't 
never missed havin' a boy around, jes' because of 
Holly." 

" It is a crippled state all right for a man with 
any means to find himself in. The ranch '11 go 
to the dogs afore long." 

Jeddy was very patient. He seemed to hear 
the high young voice, like the music of the 
spheres to him, and he felt again the help and 
strength in the little hand tucked against his vest. 
(Jeddy was impartial in the matter of his upper 
toilet. Sometimes he wore a linen coat without 
a vest and sometimes a vest without a coat, never 
both together ; he had not been raised to it.) 
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" Let 's take a walk, grandpap, down toward 
that tree in the orchard that seems a-withering" — 
here a rippling laugh. " We can't afford to have 
our peach trees wither before we do, Jeddy. 
You 're lookin' a mite lazy, too." 

Jeddy could afford to be patient. 

" I ain't never missed a boy," he said. " Jack 
does things around. It's mighty lucky Jack 
came this way, jest as if he knowed I needed a 
foreman in Blossom Cafion." 

" It 'd be better," Molly interjected cheerfully 
here, " if you knew more about Jack's anter- 
cedents, especially as ye have means." 

Jack had ridden in when he was about nine- 
teen, choosing the Blossom ranch because of its 
convenience to the Mexican border. It was easy 
to slip across the line if any unpleasant summons 
came in from Texas. Others had chosen the 
place for the same reason, but Jeddy was not the 
kind of man who interferes with the consciences 
of other men. Like King Arthur, he made sev- 
eral laws and held to them, and there was hardly 
a man, however reckless his past career, who 
would have violated these. " It 's what the boys 
do while here," Jeddy said to each newcomer; 
" that is all what counts with me." After a while, 
if they worked for him long enough, he " wanted " 
that they should learn each other's ways, so as to 
have no occasion for censure on either side, and 
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" to be special kind to all female critters." This 
was the simple behest of the old man. 

Jack had told his story to Jeddy once, but no 
one save Jeddy knew it. He told it on the very 
night when old Jed appointed him foreman of 
Blossom. 

" There 's something I 'd like to tell you first, 
old man," Jack said on this occasion. 

" You can tell it or not as you want, my boy," 
Jeddy replied. 

" I 'd like to tell it, like a man would to his 
father. I ain't never had a father, Jed ; anyway 
it is only right as you should know." 

He said he had been very young and got into 
some trouble in Texas, and there, back home, 
they said he had stolen some money. He had n't ; 
it was a friend of his who had. He was willing 
to bear the brand for his friend, that seemed all 
right, merely one of the offices of friendship ; but 
he did n't like to serve a term if he could help it. 
His real name was Jack Tolles but he had called 
himself Wright in Blossom Valley to avoid the 
unpleasant contingency of being taken for hini- 
self, since there was a reward on him still at home 
and some lazy sheriff might want to make a dol- 
lar or two. 

" I am satisfied," said Jeddy. 

During all the time he had been at Blossom 
Ranch, nearly fourteen or fifteen years. Jack's 
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honesty had been of that faultless nature which 
takes into account the rightful possessorship of 
a pin. He told Jeddy his story and then tried 
to live out the proof of his side of it. Molly, 
however, through the fraternity of his disposi- 
tion, guessed at unpleasantnesses. Jeddy would 
reply to such insinuations : 

" I don't care much for antercedents. Actions 
is good enough for me. If I put down either 
my claim to Blossom or a bag of tobaccer on 
that table. Jack would n't tech neither of them. 
Actions is good enough for me." 

Molly answered by an unpleasant laugh. 

"Continyer bein' onsuspectin'. It is an easy 
road to the poorhouse." 

Jeddy beat the floor with his heavy shoe, and 
Molly accomplished his reversion to the original 
topic. 

" Girls cost more than boys to raise, too. They 
ask for more fool things and cost more for their 
dresses." 

" They give us more than our money's worth. 
They are more with their pay rents." After a 
bit, "An' I wouldn't call Holly a spendin' person. 
Holly is a saver. I have drummed it into her 
myself, and I ain't much inclined to save. Holly 
knows what my idees is about it. She is to have 
enough after my day for both demands and 
frolickin', and we can manage along now. We 
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ain't starvin', air we, Molly ? " with a glance of 
content about the kitchen, " or we ain't short on 
our tobaccer allowances, air we ? No, Holly is 
what the Yankees that used to be in Missouri 
would call a real economical person. Still, Holly 
is slow econ'mizin' on me, because it would cut 
off her own pretties." Jeddy laughed at this, 
and Molly set to working his toothless gums 
over his comforting tobacco ; at least, tobacco 
ought to be comforting, but cynicism may have 
affected Molly's. In spite of the years that 
Molly had known old Jed Blossom, he could 
not quite fix the quality of J eddy's broad, linger- 
ing smile. Was it slyness or innocence ? As far 
back as their Missouri school days, Jeddy had 
been the boy to stand any amount of thumpings, 
and then, when patience ceased to be a virtue, to 
retaliate with an unexpected pin-thrust. Molly 
still suspected Jeddy, and, to do Mr. Blossom 
justice, he often made remarks merely to rile 
Molly. He wanted Molly to abuse him, and to 
say that he was " a bloomin' idiot, a-smilin' on 
his easy road to the poorhouse." 

It is no wonder that Holly Blossom found her 
young life opposed to Molly. It was really her 
youth which was opposed to him. Youth has 
the simple creed, " Go straight to the goal, be 
happy ! " A nature such as Molly's could not 
but seem wrong to young people, who, growing. 
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gain strength and hope from mere joy, from their 
trinity of health — mind, body and soul — op- 
posed to shade ; turning, as garden flowers turn, 
toward the warming, wonderful sun. 

Holly said that Molly represented actual evil 
to her, and in her rebellious moments she was 
fond of Mr. Stevenson's little hypothesis that 
cynicism and the devil are one. " I don't mind 
your having a schoolmate, grandpap," she 'd say. 
" It is n't the schoolmate I mind. It 's Molly ! 
Why did n't you choose a friend with some sense 
like yourself, Jeddy, and one with grandchildren 
to play with me ? " With such resourceful char- 
acteristics it can be seen that Molly's personal 
prejudices could be fairly well nourished without 
much sustenance outside his own feelings. His 
mind was made up against Ferris from the very 
forenoon that marked the better understanding 
between him and Holly. 

He did not like the friendship between them 
all, nor did he like the gay occasion they made of 
their midday meal. Once he closed the door to 
shut out the sound of Holly's laughter. When 
he began to formulate his aversion, he thought 
it was because he disliked the young man ; and 
he let this idea grow on him. 

" I don't like that fellar what 's here, and what 
Jed is making so infernal much about," he broke 
out, that evening in the kitchen. " He is what I 
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call a Union officer, and Jed Blossom war'fi't 
raised on that side." 

Jack was in the kitchen, trying to outsmoke 
King David, who claimed to be able to outsmoke 
any man in Arizona, modestly laying the laurels of 
this championship on his maternal grandmother. 
Through the dense smoke caused by such a tour- 
nament. Jack blew a clear space, winking at King 
Davy through it. 

" Do you think the Civil War is still on, 
Molly?" he asked. 

" I know this much," Molly snapped in reply, 
" that once a secesh, always a secesh, so fur as the 
Madison County Missouri boys go. Even in 
this God-forsaken land, a man can be true to his 
views." 

** What kind of views would you have had if 
Jeddy had been a Northerner ? " 

Molly favored Jack more than most people, so 
he would not fight to the finish with him. As 
Jack expressed it, "The old man has to have 
some one to sharpen his weapons on" — ending 
naively — " and I reckon I 'm not worth breaking 
a blade on." At any rate, he refused to answer 
the young foreman's remark on this occasion, 
and so during the cessation of hostilities Jack 
employed himself cheerfully with Davy. 

" Did your grandmam smoke any special brand 
or just be proficient with them all, Davy ? All ? 
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— Well, I never ! She must have been a soothing 
companion for her old man. I bet she never 
quarrelled with him. Don't try to grow tall 
standing, Davy ; just set down on the stove. Oh, 
are you still saying something, Molly ? — still 
nagging about the Lieutenant ? Well, he is n*t a 
lieutenant, for one thing." 

" He was a lieutenant the last time that I seen 
him, or my name ain't Marathon Alden." 

" Marathon Alden is the name of one un- 
lynched man in Arizona, that has deserved his 
exit fifty times. Ever heard of the fellar, Davy ? " 

" Shut up, or clear out of this kitchen !" Molly 
cried. 

" How can I clear out when you are so enter- 
taining ? — and do tell me when you saw the 
Captain before, when he was a lieutenant. Do 
tell me, Molly, or I '11 think he has the secret of 
perpetual youth, and was on the field that time 
when you stood up alone against Grant's whole 
army." 

" The old cuss is so mad," Jack said, when at 
last he and Davy got on the other side of the 
kitchen door, "that I bet he won't black the 
Cap'n's shoes for him unless he shows his money 
first." 

Added to his temperamental attractions Molly 
had the handy qualities that one servant usually 
acquires. He could not be termed a performer 
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like Hercules, but he was an industrious putterer, 
accomplishing womanly services about the house 
with a skill that unsexed him to the cowboys, 
whereas, on the other hand, he could lend a put- 
tering help about the ranch that made him seem 
masculine to a woman. He performed duties 
that could have exercised ten trades in a more 
populous community. He was shoemaker, black- 
smith, tailor, and even dentist, if the call rose, and 
at all times barber and ordinary seamstress. It 
was not often that his services as bootblack were 
asked, but when they were Molly created ability 
for the office. 

The old man did not lack the habit of indus- 
try save when he was in a cantankerous mood. 
Then he made mean remarks and did nothing. 
Idleness is unpardonable when there is no com- 
petitive skill about, and when Molly balked, 
which he did good and often at Blossom Ranch, 
he earned some epithets that he probably de- 
served, although they are not complimentary 
enough to bear repeating. 

" The only time I ever believe that confederate 
story is when Molly has a cantankerous spell," 
a puncher had once said after an encounter with 
the old fellow. " If Molly was* taken in one of 
them mule acts, he could easily have defeated a 
whole army." 

The men of such a country are open-hearted 
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fellows as a class, and Molly earned a great deal 
of extra money doing odd chores amongst the 
boys. This was necessary, as he explained, be- 
cause, being a sick man off and on, he had to 
have money for expenses, outside the very gener- 
ous allowance that Mr. Blossom gave him for 
the trivial needs of a well man. Whenever Molly 
read an almanac he was apt to get a new disease, 
otherwise his physical condition was not danger- 
ous. It was Molly's boast that he had taken 
more patent medicines than any other man in 
Arizona, and he was going to keep right on until 
he struck one to cure him. In this particular he 
was remindful of the French woman who ate, 
drank and slept well, only needing a doctor's 
prescription to cure her of these little ills. To 
those who were not strictly admirers of Mr, Alden, 
he was suspected of drinking all this medicine, 
good and bad, for the sake of the alcohol in it. 
This was not malign on the part of the boys, 
as Molly certainly liked alcohol. 

Having such basal qualities, it would have been 
remarkable if suspicion about George Ferris had 
not occurred to his mind. He had made a hit- 
and-miss remark about remembering the young 
man, simply to stir up Jack, but, having made it, 
it appealed to him as appropriate. 

" I have seen his face afore," was Mr, Alden's 
soliloquy after Jack's departure from the kitchen. 
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" I ain't sech a fool as every one thinks. After I 
shave him or black his boots for two or three 
more days, I bet I can rec'lect where it was that 
I seen this fine spark of Holly's afore." 

The old man shuffled around the kitchen, per- 
forming his many tasks, placing a plate here, 
hanging a pan there. " Anyhow making a study 
of him will rile 'em all," was his agreeable 
reflection. 



CHAPTER XVII 

IT was several days before Molly again opened 
the subject with Jack. It was early morning 
and the old man was crouched over the coal 
box watching for the coffee to boil. He made 
an incongruous figure, bending to the heat like a 
knotted old tree. 

"What do you think you air doing, young 
man ? '' he said to Jack, who sat on the edge of 
the table with a bridle in his hand. 

" I am polishing a bridle, if you are inter- 
ested," Jack returned in the usual cheerful tones 
with which he always disposed of any good or 
bad advance from Molly. "You are a very 
innocent man for such an old son of a gun, ain't 
you ? Don't you know what a bridle is ? You 
ought to go consult with Holly's schoolmarm and 
learn some more of them shy little tricks." 

" Pardner's bridle, I reckon ? " 

" Yes, Pardner's bridle. The bridle of the best 
horse in the valley, if you want to reckon twice." 

" You seem to be givin' it an extry polish." 

" Yes, I am ; for one reason because you 're 
such a confounded slow cook, and for another 
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because the Captain is to ride Pard to-day, if he 
wants to. It's a treat in store for him. I think 
Jed had better look out for Holly Blossom, or 
he'll have a son-in-law from the opposin' side. 
Perhaps Jed won't mind so much though, because 
he seems to have waked up a few years before you 
anyway. He seems to know all about that little 
matter of the Civil War's being over." 

" Some shot is beginning to tell, his gums are 
working good and proper now over that tobacco," 
continued the graceless young man to himself, 
after a swift side glance toward his antagonist. 

Still Molly held his temper well : — 

" It is n't often that Holly divides her boss with 
strangers ? " 

" Is n't that what I 'm telling you ? Ain't you 
just guilty now of borrowing my very thoughts, 
which you do good and often ? Holly is acting 
pretty sweet on the Union officer." 

" Talk sense if y* can." 

" I am talking sense." 

" Then I have something to tell you," inter- 
rupted Molly, " I hev found out — " 

"Something bad, of course," interrupted Jack, 
" trust you for finding out the things that are bad. 
If the ranch was full of boys it still could be 
recorded that you are the solitary active pessi- 
mist in Blossom Valley. Now if you have to tell 
it, fire away." 
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"Well, I hev found out who that new un, 
what is sparkin'J^Holly Blossom, resembles." 

Jack rubbed away vigorously at Pardner's 
bridle while he made this reply: — 

" He ain't so much on looks, to a man's way 
of thinking, but they say he's a good fighter, 
that's better." 

Molly relieved himself of some tobacco as if 
it were other people's good qualities. Then he 
began his attack, mouthing his words, but deliver- 
ing one of his favorite aphorisms to lend dignity 
to his opinions : 

" I don't mean his looks so much. I ain't 
counting so much on looks, a cat ken look at a 
king and a queen ken act like a cat, but names 
is different. When there is a likeness of names, 
look out for mischief." 

Jack was not caught napping. "That is the 
idea of a bright fool, sure enough, old fellar. It 's 
right down smart of you, and you ought to get a 
patent on it; only apply to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners direct. They '11 be glad to hear from you." 

Molly was not diverted from his course. 

"The name of that new beau of Holly's is next 
door to the name of that lieutenant in the Benton 
affair." 

Jack started. 

" Maybe they are twin brothers," he volun- 
teered, at last. 
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The old man lost his temper. 

"I am a bright fool, am I ? I should apply 
to the crazy house, should I ? Then I am crazy, 
but too smart to ask conclusions of any one so 
peart, so powerful peart in his own estimations, 
as you. Do y' hear me ? " 

Jack had quarrelled with the old man before, 
and was probably the man on Blossom Ranch best 
able to cope with the old fellow. He began to 
talk quietly in the peaceable voice that endeared 
most people to him. 

" It 's just time, Mr. Molly," he felt as well as 
said, " for me to turn your thoughts into even a 
brighter channel, where they will be usefiiller. 
When a man is as smart as you, old fellar, he 
ought to be putting his smartness to some ac- 
count. Now Holly Blossom does n't need your 
help half so much as I do." 

Molly digested this, as Jack had intended he 
should. His belligerence vanished from his face, 
as if it had been wiped off, borrowing the meta- 
phor of that arch-plotter who watched him. 

"Have some tobacco meanwhile, Molly," Jack 
said, politely offering his bag to the old man. 
Molly took the tobacco, thawing under its influ- 
ence, for next to alcohol and the study of can- 
tankerousness, Molly liked tobacco. 

" What is it I ken do for you. Jack ? " he 
asked, civilly for him. Jack still sat perched on 
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the extreme edge of the table, playing now with 
Pardner's polished bridle. He spoke casually at 
first: 

" Every one knows what a little gallivanter 
Holly is. She does n't know her own mind and 
probably won't know it for years, so far as beaus 
are concerned. She is even the kind of girl that 
probably won't never marry at all, so what is the 
use of worrying about her? There are lots of 
girls like Holly in the world, that blow all their 
airs and graces like a pretty tune just to catch a 
fellar, and then they don't even think enough of 
him to turn their heads after he begins to foUer. 
The Captain will get tired after a while like the rest 
of them. You are too busy a man to look out for 
Holly's flirtations, Molly. Just let the fellows 
look out for themselves, but when it comes to 
downright business you 're able to advise a friend. 
Now there 's myself, you see. There 's a woman, 
not two thousand miles away, in fact only about 
eleven hundred, Molly, that I am thinking power- 
fully of. May be that is the reason I can't take 
any sort of interest in other people's affairs. 
This woman has nothing against me at all except 
just some same such notion as you mentioned 
about names. I 'd like to tell you the case, 
Molly, it '11 give you something to occupy your 
mind after you finish the breakfast dishes, and 
perhaps you won't be above putting all your 
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talents toward extricating me. This woman that 
IS n't two thousand miles away — only about 
eleven hundred, Molly — was kind of sweet to 
me, until one day down at the corrals my arms 
were bare and she happened to discover that 
J. W. T. tattooed above my elbow. I was n't very 
prompt to explain why my name is Jack Wright 
in Blossom Valley, the T politely ignored. 

" Well, she always held it against me, that 
trifling hesitation, and froze more or less from 
then on. Can you be polished enough to see, 
Molly, what in thunder the extra initial counts 
anyway ? Any more 'n it counts if Ferris sounds 
like Harris ? " He gave Molly's Missourian 
vowel to the word, to amuse himself more than 
to coerce the judge and jury, but it chanced to 
do both. 

" Think over it, won't you, Molly, for my 
sake ? You are that bright at unravelling mys- 
teries. Just keep your mind off Holly Blossom 
until you settle me. What more reasonable pro- 
position could a man make in such a situation, 
Molly, than to promise to show her what the 
T stands for on a marriage license the day we 
are spliced ? " He paused a minute, and then 
added with significant emphasis : " You show 
me some way to put the cage about my bird, 
Molly, and we won't forget you when you pass 
that petition around to enter the Soldiers' Home, 
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r m only sorry you '11 have to change your 
politics to do it." 

Molly was flattered and showed it by the 
way he chewed, slowly now and in a rumina- 
tive manner. "I suppose that story has to 
do more or less with a yeller-haired school- 
marm ? " he suggested, closing one old eye into 
a prolonged wink. 

" Kind of," Jack answered. 

Once out into the open again, the young 
puncher stretched as if he were tired of his 
mental exertions. 

"Almost wish Molly had a blind side, so I 
could have winked on it too," he thought. 

He walked toward the corral where Pardner 
was standing, and turning, retraced his steps to 
the porch where Jeddy sat waiting. 

" Good morning, old man," Jack said. " I 
heard you talking to the chickens. Where's 
Holly?" 

" Her and the young Cap'n went for a walk 
before breakfast," Jeddy replied, " but you cain't 
draw me away from the smell of mornin* coflTee 
until I 've had some. Ain't Molly awake yet. 
Jack, or is he going to punish us for bein' two 
minutes late yesterday?" 

Jack dropped Pardner's bridle on the porch. 

" I want to borrer your keys a few minutes, 
old man," he said. " I want to look up some 
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papers in the safe. Maybe it would be just as 
well to make use of these few minutes before 
breakfast." 

"You're welcome to all the work you want 
afore breakfast. Maybe I could a-done it too, 
when I was a young man," returned Jeddy, 
handing Jack the keys. 

The young foreman went into the little country 
room, claimed by Blossom as its parlor. There 
were some wonderful tapestries, brighter in 
Mandy's girlhood, still on the walls, ornaments 
which always affected Holly's affections vaguely. 

" I don't see how a young lady like my mother 
could have worked such ugly things," she used to 
say. " They look like a battle of colors. If it 
had been grandmam, it would be different now. 
Old ladies like different things and it is ex- 
pected they should, but my mother was a young 
lady with ideas like me." 

Jeddy had stood before the offending tapestries, 
displaying considerable spirit for him. 

"So long as I am at Blossom, them pretty 
figgers is to hang on our parlor walls," he said, 
looking at them through his glasses. " When I 
glance at them, I can see Mandy settin' at her 
work table, making different colored worsteds 
into them pretty orn'ments, Judd a-holding the 
balls for her." 

Holly had submitted for the sake of their 
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history, while retaining her doubts about the 
tapestries themselves. She kept that one room 
as much like her grandmother and her mother 
as time permitted, rewarded when the old man 
wandered through it or when he went in some- 
times and sat on one of the stiff chairs, with 
memories, on which she could not intrude, for 
his companions. " I mos' thought it was the 
night again when that parlor-set came home," 
he would say, " the night that Mandy and Judd 
was married ! " 

Jack went to the safe with a tender expression 
about his mouth which contrasted with the deter- 
mination of his movements. 

" I think Jeddy kept those government vouch- 
ers," he thought. "I can remember his saying 
they were for Holly's wedding pretties, because 
of her always liking the military so until that 
affair of Benton." 

He brought out one package after another. 

" Considering how unforgiving Holly can be, 
it'd be perplexing if things turn out as Molly 
predicts, but I don't know why I think there 
is truth in it — " 

It never occurred to Jack to question his own 
motive in verifying Molly's suspicion. Even 
had he analyzed it, he would not have known 
why he wanted the information. He merely 
knew that he loved Holly Blossom as he would 
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have loved a little sister and " wanted her happi- 
ness." Probably Jack realized that he was a safe 
person either to keep a secret that endangered her, 
or to hold a weapon for her defence. 

After a while he came to the package that held 
the earlier vouchers saved by Jeddy from the 
first, because he could trust the government and 
not having present need of them, kept them for 
Holly's wedding nest-egg. 

On the paper that marked the transfer of those 
horses which included Pardner was the name of 
the commanding officer. Jack put away the things 
and then went out to Jeddy: — 

" I *m going to put this bridle on Pard and 
then I '11 have earned my share of flapjacks, 
old man," he said. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HOLLY and Ferris had walked down to 
the orchard, and returned. Jack was slip- 
ping the polished bridle over Pardner's 
head when he heard their voices, the girl's with 
that flute-like quality which always stirred mascu- 
line hearts in Blossom Valley, the man's voice 
low in contrast, haunted, even during his idling, 
by the quiet habit of command. As they came 
nearer. Jack almost caught the words and, lest he 
should, began talking to the horse, in those 
caressing accents which a cow-man uses toward 
his dumb friends. 

" You look pretty peart for an old fellar now, 
don't you, Pard ? You are so slicked up. You 
feel pretty proud of yourself now, don't you? 
You horses are like a woman, I reckon ; that is 
why us ninnies of punchers are so confounded 
fond of you. We like your fem'nine habits and 
that silly way of lifting your pretty feet the minute 
a little shammy skin has been put to your old 
bridle. Yes, I reckon that is the reason of our 
regard for your breed, Pardner, because you are 
lovable as women when there ain't no women 
around." 
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He accompanied these remarks by caresses, 
fondling the great brute as he tightened a saddle 
of his own on him. 

" Now you look mighty pretty, my friend," 
Jack said. " You look pretty enough for George 
Washington to ride if he was living in Arizona." 
Then the honest fellow cast pretence to the winds 
and threw an arm over the horse's shoulder, not 
fondling him this time, but speaking in low direct 
tones as if he were making an appeal to a friend. 

" She is every one's little girl, Pard, and you 
must look out for her. I was going to say she 
was Jed's little girl, and then I thought of how 
every one else is fond of her, so I can't ask you 
to be good to Holly because she is Jeddy's, or 
because she is mine, or yours, Pardner; though 
you may be the one that is nearest after all. I 
meant to wait here till her and the Captain came 
up, making some joke on your new saddle, jest 
to see how he took the prospect of riding you, 
but I don't know as I 'd admire to set myself up 
as a model for other men, even for the sake of 
Holly. I think I ain't up to the part, old fellar, 
and I '11 have to shirk the responsibility of this 
matter off on you. You are to bring Holly 
Blossom through square, do you hear me? Do 
you, old chap ? They are on the other side of 
the haystack now. She is setting on a bunch of 
straw and the Cap'n is looking down at her. 
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Laura and me used to do that too. Probably 
they are deep in the same kind of talk what 
Laura and me indulged in on such occasions, 
about the other one's seeming a mirage which 
changed politely into a neat oasis. What you 
want to do, Pardner, is to keep that blue color in 
Holly's eyes and keep our faith in the Cap'n." 

When the jesting tone left the young puncher's 
voice and he again addressed the horse in the 
way he would have addressed a man friend, Pard- 
ner moved his intelligent head toward the sound. 
He had noble eyes that seemed to accept the 
sponsorship. 

"He was Benton's horse," Jack said, as he 
moved away, meaning by this that God could 
judge it ; but, according to the fashion of most 
frontiersmen, Jack moved in a shamefaced way 
after referring even thus indirectly to the Higher 
Power. 

The young people arrived at breakfast after 
Jeddy and Jack had finished their steak and 
coflTee and were "diminishing the flapjacks." 

The girl came in first, her eyes wide as after 
excitement, her color uncertain, like the colors 
of a flying flag. She had never had many secrets 
from Jeddy and Jack, and she sat down with her 
girlish confession at their service as usual. 

" I almost seceded from the Union army," she 
said, "just like you and Molly did, Jeddy. I was 
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not so obstinate though, and it didn't take me 
thirty years to surrender." 

"You didn't surrender. Miss Holly," Ferris 
interposed. " We arbitrated." 

Her color seemed to answer him, but after 
that trifling pause her voice went on ripplingly 
as if she had not been interrupted. 

" I offered Captain Ferris my horse to ride 
across the desert to-day, because Pard is the best 
desert horse in the valley, and he refused him. 
Just for a minute the quick way he did it 
bothered me and I got unforgiving, Jeddy. I 
could not understand it. Then the Captain said 
it was because taking Pardner left me without 
my companion." 

" I should not like to ride Miss Holly's horse 
under the circumstances," Ferris said. He hesi- 
tated as if he were about to say something further, 
but after a few seconds ended in a different tone. 

" Miss Holly has led me to believe that you 
may favor a plan of mine, Mr. Blossom. There 
seemed only one way to cut our Gordian knot, — 
by asking her to accompany me on the excursion. 
I shall try to deserve your consent, Mr. Blossom, 
if you agree to this." 

" I don't see why not," replied honest Jeddy. 
" I don't see why not, Cap'n, especially as you 
are going to visit the new copper-smelter. It 
will be interesting to you both. I alius like 
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Holly to keep up to the advancement of the 
country." 

" Is instructing women about Arizona's ad- 
vancement a new pleasure with you, Cap'n ? " 
Jack asked drily. It was the first remark he 
had vouchsafed, and Ferris brightened. The 
familiar voice had an unusual quality of friend- 
ship in it. 

" Yes," the officer replied. 

" You are in for a fine time of it," said JacK. 
" I have had the pleasure of taking young ladies 
down a mine and to all sorts of smelters, and I 
have found they have one idea about advance- 
ment, that straps and stamps and machinery in 
general are one infernal machination about to 
advance on them. They keep you alive all 
the time you *re in a stamp mill, dreading that 
they will kill themselves, and the minute you 
get outside they destroy a man's faith in woman- 
kind by thanking him for the pleasure it 's given 
them." 

" You are a cynic. Jack," smiled Ferris. 

" That 's what every one says,*' answered Jack, 
" and I 'm more and more delighted at the growing 
hardness of my reputation. Maybe it '11 affect my 
disposition after a while." 

Holly was setting her share of the table to 

rights with a delicate deftness, suitable to her 

mood. 

12 
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" When Laura comes again, would you let 
the copper superintendent help her along the 
flume?" 

Jeddy broke into his usual laugh over an 
encounter between them. 

" Give it to her, Jack ! Give it to her ! " he 
cried. 

" No, I don't think I would," Jack replied, 
" not if the Cap'n was there to play gallant to 
her. I 'd be busy asking you all about that 
pretty story where the fellow wore the girl's 
sleeve for a favor. I like advancement, too, 
and now-a-days it appears that it 's manners to 
take the girl along on a jaunt." 

Before this morning, when Holly had asked 
Ferris to ride Pard, he would have been sur- 
prised if any one had suddenly told him that 
Jeddy's granddaughter was other than she seemed, 
a little country girl with a fresh complexion and 
a healthy spirit. This buoyancy attracted him, 
and he wrote Grace that he had met Colonel 
Blanchard's young desert sweetheart and she 
was quite as wonderful as he claimed. Ferris 
supposed that Grace remembered the Colonel's 
pretty metaphor about this girl — " that some 
one should pluck his desert blossom and place 
her in a drawing-room, for the drawing-rooms 
needed her." " That was enthusiastic," he wrote, 
"but the young girl was really quite remarkable 
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in her way, and it was a pity that she was not 
educated in a manner that would best develop 
her natural gifts. She was the granddaughter 
of a childlike old country man, the daughter 
of a simple country girl and a travelling dancing 
master, but she had the self-confidence to hold 
herself like a young empress; and, when this 
gracious cloak was laid aside, to stand revealed 
in the more appealing qualities of that household 
angel, woman." 

Grace felt that a compliment was intended for 
herself here, and she took it, reading on with the 
sympathy and interest that she always gave to 
Colonel Blanchard's affairs. She was pleased to 
learn more of Holly and to be able to talk to the 
Colonel of her; and after reading her brother's 
letter Grace concluded to ask Holly to come 
east sometime on a visit, if the Colonel thought 
it advisable. She could find nothing in Ferris's 
praise to lead her to think that the description 
of Holly Blossom was his personal thought, or 
that he repeated Colonel Blanchard's words 
because they were a satisfactory expression of his 
own opinion. 

He continued to Grace : — 

" Was it not a pretty scene, the picture of this desert 
maid fencing with their old warrior, or, better still, sit- 
ting at his feet devouring his discourse with the interest 
of girlhood ? You do not think it possible that the 
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Colonel — No ! Still it was a pity that their old hero, 
as he himself deplored, was not a few years younger. 
He might have a far less interesting time in life than 
that gained by wearing his own desert blossom. The 
girl has reserves, plastic charm, capabilities. She should 
be taken into that broader life where the puzzles of her 
girlhood would be made clear by earth's second sun, 
civilization. It would be a pleasure to see her stand 
before man's great ideas on canvas, all those stories she 
had read about, even an unexpected dog or a cow, idea- 
lized yet familiar. She would unfold too, petal after 
petal, as naturally as a rose, under the music of great 
masters. It is easy to imagine such a girl in time, 
becoming even waxen in her delicacy, moving as se- 
renely as yourself through conventional rooms or saying 
something apropos at a handsome table. 

*' Then, any man who loved her would take mounts 
next day — any day after Holly became ultra-cultivated 
— and he and she would gallop out to a suburb some- 
where until they could recall Blossom Valley. The 
colonel should get that advice for a wedding present, so 
that Holly's voice should be haunted always by old 
Jeddy's accent of the south plus the southwest." 

Even after writing that letter Ferris did not 
know that he was interested in Holly Blossom 
in the good old-fashioned way. He imagined 
the feeling was merely that sympathetic interest 
which he and Grace must always take in their old 
friend's thoughts. The idea had grown with him 
that this enthusiasm of the Colonel might be gen- 
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ume. He was not such an old man as to make the 
situation improbable and the girl's natural grace 
more than justified any share she might have in it. 
There were times when these thoughts did not 
thoroughly please Ferris, but he did not quickly 
become conscious of the real reason. Had he 
been able to read the following letter of Jack, 
written about this time to his friend Laura, it 
would have enlightened this ignorance. 

"Dear Laura, — I delayed answering your letter un- 
til all those engagements that you mentioned were over. 
You must be having a spry time, and I reckon it was 
just as well that you concluded yours truly was n't alto- 
gether equal to three lady card parties, one theatre en- 
gagement and a social for the Old People's Home. I 
don't know what fun ladies have at card parties and I 'd 
like to know what games they play, as before this, I 
thought they were opposed to them, especially monte 
and poker. 

"There ain't no news here, no theatres or no old 
people, so we have the same dull old time. Jeddy is 
the kind of man that years young can be recorded of, 
and Molly seems so dog-goned mean that we keep him 
in with the young class for fear he '11 get dangerous. 

" Holly and the Cap'n keep right on playing that same 
old game that has been played at Blossom Ranch before. 
I thought Holly would end after all by hitching up with 
the Colonel because he was the only man that was up to 
her, but the Cap'n '11 beat him out or my name ain't 
Jack — what, Laura? 
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*' I don't know whether it 'd be better for Holly to re- 
verse the Maud MuUer story, or really marry a plain 
every day puncher like that slick-looking girl did. She 
ain't exactly suited to our kind, but there are lots of the 
boys 'd change their occupation just like the fellow in 
Scott's novel would, if it was only a soldier Holly wanted. 
Things have all turned out anyway as they was probably 
intended, and one can't say that it much matters who 
Maud married, as there seem doubts about her being 
happy, anyway. I don't know that the Cap'n himself 
has hold of this information yet but I knew it after his 
third meal at Blossom. He has a way of sitting after 
Holly has finished talking, as if he was still listening to 
something. I felt like that once myself. 

" Neither can it be said how long it '11 take Holly to 
find out which way the wind is blowing. She is a pretty 
cute one generally speaking, but her quickness seems a 
little behindhand, as you can judge by this. We were 
all sitting out on the porch, old Jed under his bandana 
handkerchief and the Cap'n stretched out in the ham- 
mock. I was thinking of you. Soon he said : ^ I can't 
explain it, but I seem to have wandered away from 
everybody, amongst entirely new surroundings, but never 
so alive before ! ' * A regular Lady of the Lake feeling, 
is n't it, Jeddy ? ' Holly asked. She was bending over 
her sewing, play sewing, stitches like fairy wands made 
into flowers on silk, — I reckon you '11 know the 
kind. 

^^You can just imagine how hard all this is on me. 
We have to play innocent and it's downright hard on 
us all, the same sort of feeling that is usually felt on the 
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third of July before a celebration is quite legitimate. 
Come soon, Laura ! 

*' Your attached lover, 

"Jack." 

Jack always signed himself Laura's attached 
lover, because Jeddy had told him that it had 
been the proper way of ending love-letters, when 
he himself was a boy, and that it was the best 
phrase he could suggest, whatever the recipient 
thought. It was right down strong if she had 
any objections and right down soothing if she 
cared for the man, so, acting under this sensible 
advice. Jack always signed himself the attached 
lover of Holly's gay young schoolmarm. 



CHAPTER XIX 

HOLLY and Ferris took a road leading 
through the pasture, as she had an 
errand that way, she said, and they 
could turn off lower down through a path in 
the hills toward the new smelter. Davy had 
swapped Pardner's unfamiliar saddle for Holly's 
favorite carved one, bought in old Mexico for 
the girl. She must have the best of everything, 
Jeddy thought ; he liked her with pretty surround- 
ings. As she rode off he watched her proudly, 
feeling vaguely responsible for her gallant appear- 
ance. A bullfight was carved on Holly's saddle, 
the raised figures of ladies and toreadors empha- 
sized by her blue skirt. She wore a heavy linen 
dress today instead of her usual habit, and as 
they rode she and the red horse and deep-hued 
saddle made a pretty color symphony. Jed 
watched her and Ferris with interest She was 
riding with her usual reserve, perhaps more 
erectly than usual, and once, as Pardner cur- 
veted, the old man caught a view of the girl's 
fair face, topped by her light smart sombrero, 
a feminine imitation of the hats which the cow- 
boys wore. 
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" She is a right down purty one," Jed thought 
with his customary frankness. "She is a right 
down purty little girl, even if I do say it, and 
it was true what the Cap'n said this morning 
about her lips bein' a geranium color. He is 
handy with them pretty remarks ; but I *spect I 
had 'em for her grandmammy in my time." 

Jack doubtless saw the grandmammy in Jeddy*s 
eyes because, as he passed, he touched the old 
man's shoulder in a cordial awkward clasp. 

" History repeats itself, does n't it, Jed ? " he 
exclaimed cheerfully, as he stepped down from 
the porch to follow in the wake of the riders. 

Jeddy sat heavily down in his favorite seat 
and looked abroad at the familiar landscape. 
In its way it had a fertile aspect, though not 
like the orchards of a more luxuriant country 
nor the mild, promising timber land of the ex- 
treme Pacific states. Jeddy saw a glimpse of 
hot blue sky and barren hills and, lower yet, 
the doubtful green of his own slim orchard. 
It would not have been an orchard to be proud 
of in other states, but here it represented unusual 
natural advantages encouraged by the cheerful 
perseverance of many years. There had been 
no fruit trees in Blossom Valley before J eddy's 
day, and for years and years after his arrival 
the trees had not thriven, fertile as the Valley 
was supposed to be. It was merely the same 
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soil as that of the desert, but protected from 
blighting storms by the range of hills ; and 
with his wife's help, the old man set to work 
bravely. They had the trees named at first 
because there were so few of them. When 
more prosperous times came Jeddy made use 
of his means to bore deep for water and to 
start a rude scheme for irrigation. Until the 
cowboys became numerous in Blossom Valley, 
Jeddy dug the ditches himself, nourishing the 
shrub-like trees as if they were so many children. 
When they bore dwarf-like fruit at last, he and 
his women folk celebrated as gladly as did Hia- 
watha's tribe over the progress of Mondamin. 

Jeddy gazed on this result of his labors until 
his eyelids drooped, and he drowsed in a con- 
tented fashion. The last real picture that his 
eyes beheld was hazy enough to be taken into 
dreamland with him, the vision of two horses 
in such a playful mood that they carried their 
young riders close together down a wide road. 

The young riders chatted as they rode. Ferris 
was mounted on a horse which the men usually 
rode in rounding cattle. It was a nervous brute, 
at its best in a wild chase after wilder cows and 
unerring as a collie in shepherding a herd, but 
socially Copper was not so successful. His be- 
havior was that of a little boy who prefers a 
play on the commons to the atmosphere of a 
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parlor. From time to time, having no more 
active work on hand, Copper teased Holly's 
horse by restless movements of his head in that 
sober brute's direction, and occasionally Pardner 
condescended a return of the play. He was too 
generous to ignore the overture altogether, but he 
did not need a confidant while he had Holly. 
To Ferris his conduct seemed typical of the 
girl's own character, and he spoke gently ot 
the resemblance. 

" You and Pardner know the double joys of 
friendship," he said, " where each is glad for both 
and one shares the other's mood." He ended in 
poetry, partly because the words fitted his thought, 
partly to please her. 



** * In companions 

Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
. . . Of manners and of spirit.' *' 

She answered by the same quick smile with 
which Jeddy rewarded his pretty speeches, adding 
simply : — 

" I have never had any real friend but Pard. 
I have never told it to any one before ; no one 
else has quite made me want to tell it. Jeddy 
and Jack and even Laura each has a place, but 
sometimes Pardner is able to fill all." 

The man was silent. 
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" I think it is my other self/' Holly went on, 
supplying the words for him. " I think it is my 
other self that he represents. He never con- 
tradicts me, — he lets me dream, and I think 
Pardner dreams too. Some day I '11 tell you 
his history. When the ranch duties grow bur- 
densome, Pardner and I go riding on the desert, 
and when we want better things than we have 
here, — things we have only dreamed of — why, 
being friends helps us be good again." 

" Has there been no one," Ferris asked, *' who 
could be such a friend to you ? " 

She answered honestly, because the plains had 
never taught her evasion : 

" There was Colonel Blanchard. Had I told 
Colonel Blanchard all my thoughts he would 
have understood them, I am sure, but he would 
not have understood me so well afterward. It 
was the difference in our ages that was the real 
difference. Pardner and I found that out too 
on the desert," — a faint smile relieved her con- 
fidence of sadness, although the lonely quality 
remained, — " We were too far removed by years 
to be truthful in our relations. He wanted to 
idealize youth and I wanted to keep my ideal 
of him. Real friendships hold their ideals in 
spite of truth." 

Ferris's heart beat faster, and for the first time 
for years he said something deeper than a plati- 
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tude to a woman, when he made one of the ready 
speeches that Holly liked : 

" * Lovers are to drink their fill at each soul's 
spring and be different.' Some day a man will 
come, capable of being a nearer friend than Col- 
onel Blanchard. Then it will be not the faults 
or the differences, only — yourselves." 

She was riding with her fair face tilted toward 
him like a flower's toward the sun. No one 
had spoken such thoughts to her before, and a 
softer expression crept slowly over her mobile 
face as if it were placed under a different light. 
Then suddenly, as if his intuitions quickened 
her confidence, she delivered a secret to him, 
one she had held with Pardner for three 
years. 

" There was only one person who seemed to 
be like that," she said, " like a lover is in books. 
It was that trooper who died of thirst on the 
desert, the one who broke Pardner in. It will 
be telling you Pardner's story, if I tell you his, 
and why I am so fond of Pardner." 

She kept one unrestraining hand on the horse's 
bridle and let the other hang at her side, so that 
Ferris could have leaned over and touched it, had 
her story not separated them. 

" I do not know that the others remember 
this, even if I told it to them ; but you under- 
stand so many things. You can see how Pard- 
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ner is different to me, something different from an 
ordinary horse. It was on the day that we sold 
Pardner to Uncle Sam. I was standing on the 
porch at Blossom, trying to replace a vine that 
had fallen from a nail and was liable to be 
trodden on. It seems terrible to crush even a 
vine, when it has once had life. I was waiting 
for Jack to come help me, when one of the 
blue-coat boys rode by as if he were breaking 
a horse. When he saw what was the matter he 
did not seem to think of the horse any more, for 
all he had been talking to it as he rode, but he 
dropped off the bronco like a flash. He did n't 
even wait to find the gate, but took the fence 
into the garden like a colt. *I can help you,* 
he said, and laid the vine back easy. Afterward 
Jack said he was the wild boy that broke Pard- 
ner, but he did n't act wild to me. He had yel- 
low hair and blue eyes, the kind of blue that is 
in the sky when a storm is coming, the blue 
that keeps on until it is all swept over by 
black clouds, I reckon the sunshiny blue that is 
bravery when it is in the hearts of people." 

" Go on," said Ferris. 

" Before I could thank him, he said to me, 
' Thank you for letting me help you,' just as if 
I had said the words. The troopers told Jack 
that he had run away from home because he could 
not stand a farm ; he believed in fame and glory, 
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and they guessed it was just as well he died on 
th'* desert, so he could keep on dreaming of such 
things. Jack did n't need to tell me, for just in 
that time we looked at each other, I saw that he 
was not like the other men around here, but had 
lived on a farm and yet was n't part of it. I do 
that here. After that boy was killed, all I could 
see for days and days were his blue eyes and 
the hope in them. Then Pardner came back 
to be my friend, but instead of making me for- 
get the boy, he seemed to help me to re- 
member." 

During this pause she raised her limp hand 
and put it around the horse's neck, whispering 
those words of Benton to him in a caressing 
voice : 

"Pardner — friend — " 

" I understand;" remarked the man. " You 
have had the horse's friendship all these years. 
Had you never seen the dead man you could 
not have taken the same interest in his mount, 
or have been so able to make a companion of 
him." 

" No, that is not quite all," the girl returned. 
"There is something between Pardner and me 
that never dies. It is not the memory alone, nor 
the time we have had to grow fond of each other. 
Sometimes when we are riding on the desert, I 
know the feeling means something about that 
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boy trooper, who keeps on a-dreaming in his 
desert grave, but I never understood what it 
could be until one day I read a verse in my 
prayer book ; my book has the same words in it 
too that you read over Mrs. Bud and little 
Emmy/' 

She hesitated a second, and then went on : 

" I think it is to be in Pardner's life to repay 
that trick on Benton, save the Lieutenant's life 
some way, because God likes forgiveness, and I 
seem mixed up in it somehow/* 

Ferris leaned toward her and spoke. 

" Would you mind telling me, Miss Holly, 
what the prayer book says that makes the horse 
save Benton's Lieutenant ? " 

He spoke the words in a low, earnest voice. 
The gayety had died out of his face, and in its 
place was the old expression of resolution and 
endurance, not so emotionless as formerly, but 
rather the look of courage that comes to that 
man who finds his fair house built on another's 
ground. The girl answered in the tone employed 
toward holy things : 

" ' A horse is counted but a vain thing to save 
a man ; neither shall he deliver any man by his 
great strength.' " 

Ferris spoke again : 

" If your story ever comes true. Miss Holly, 
will you let God only judge him ? " 
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She answered softly, because he asked it, 
"Yes!" 

Not speaking, they came in sight of the lower 
corrals, and still silent they rode an arm's distance 
from each other alongside the rough bars of the 
high fence. 
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CHAPTER XX 

DAVY and some Blossom men were idling 
and swapping yarns as usual at the lower 
corrals, waiting for Jack to set them go- 
ing, when Holly and Ferris cantered alongside 
the high bars. 

" If you kill to-day, boys," she called, " don't 
forget to take some beef to Coyote Young.'* 

"All right. Miss Holly," Davy answered. 
When she and her companion rode on, he took 
occasion to exclaim slyly : 

" We can't take Coyote a tough piece after her 
asking in that purty way. What d* you think, 
Mike, that the blue-coat boy '11 win out ? Miss 
Holly always did favor that shade, sence you 
came to work at Blossom." 

The saturnine-faced fellow, to whom this was 
addressed, whizzed a swift lariat at Davy which 
the great king's namesake dodged quite as dex- 
terously. Then their game of repartee was ended, 
but it was not so with the riders. 

Holly was indeed like a desert flower, delicate 
and brilliant, yet hardy, and she had regained her 
everyday humor with the blitheness of a boy. 
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this spirit appealing to Ferris as no coquetry 
could have done. After the morning just passed, 
he felt himself to be beyond the stage when he 
could believe that his interest in her was for 
Colonel Blanchard's sake, yet he had not gone 
so far as to form any plans for the future. When 
the hour came for him to call his men south, he 
meant to leave Blossom Valley with the hope 
that its inmates would not think more hardly of 
him than he deserved. He had not been able 
to ride Pardner that morning, while his identity 
was unknown to the Blossom people, nor, when 
the time came, had he been equal to the disclos- 
ure of it. Before that hesitation to ride Pard, 
he had never doubted his own course of action if 
such a contingency should arise, because during 
rehearsals of his explanation the truth had seemed 
simple and not unmanly. He did not blame 
himself; he simply felt that he had not been 
equal to the dislike and estrangement that such a 
confession would involve, yet now the opportunity 
for an explanation^ was passed, Ferris knew that 
he had hurt himself by silence far more than he 
could have done by any words. His conscience, 
usually alert, had been actuated all along in this 
matter by mechanical judgment. He had felt 
that he had to stay at Blossom, and he had made 
everything subsidiary to a vague idea of the 
general good. 
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He realized that he should miss Holly when 
he went away, but he was not an egotist, even in 
love, and he did not go far enough to imagine 
what her feeling would be. A great many 
people came and went at the big ranch and 
he tried to suppose that she was equally kind 
to all. She was young and liked merriness. 
Her coquetry was so pure that it was more 
like a feminine attribute than an art, like the 
similar accomplishments of ball-room beauties, 
and her very willingness to waste her sweetness, 
just because it was sweetness, suited her charac- 
ter, lending great charm to her moral strength. 

It was humorous that while he had been weav- 
ing Holly's destiny with Colonel Blanchard's, the 
Colonel in turn had written about the matter to 
Grace : 

"Don't worry about your brother. The girl will 
delight him as she delighted me during that brief 
period when I had to endure Blossom Valley. At 
least I spoke of it as endurance, before I met old 
Jerry's granddaughter. Holly Blossom is capable of 
opening the rough beauty of the frontiersland to men 
who have been its somewhat weary defenders but not 
its admirers. She is practically guiding the daily life 
of a large ranch ; she has eyes to see and ears to hear ; 
and, fortunately, a dead dancing-master seems to have 
bequeathed her a good deal of grace. I am not exactly 
sure that you approve of satirical speeches, but I feel 
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that you will pardon an old man for this assurance that 
your brother will be taken care of, very well taken care 
of, since according to even a more flagrant satirist than 
myself, you young ladies spend your time making nets. 
Mark me, George will become enclosed in a mesh of this 
kind while he is learning to like Arizona, but, after all, 
it is compensatory to find that you fair ladies bind your 
victims with some of your own threads ! " 

Holly's acquaintance with the desert became 
an additional bond between her and Ferris. She 
and Pardner knew the desert as well as the 
Apaches knew it, and their familiarity with it 
created an atmosphere of congeniality about the 
soldier, which he had never experienced before 
during his four years' service in Arizona. When 
he told her so, she listened with an expression 
that betrayed the desert instinct, that almost 
sub-conscious response to distant signals, but 
she answered literally that she felt flattered, 
because, from all he said about the trooper who 
did his chores and cooking, she did not think 
that one American girl could take his place 
so neatly. 

The Captain returned that it was true, Costello, 
when mounted, had a fine impassive appearance 
that was the envy of the regiment, and Miss 
Blossom's modesty was well timed. In truth, 
Costello's manner was an inheritance like that of 
the Vere de Veres, and he was merely lending to 
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the American Government that repose consis- 
tent with the son and grandson of an earl's 
coachman. 

Holly saw no reason for Costello's silence and 
did not seek to emulate it. She gave Ferris scraps 
of ranch life, perhaps such things as she would 
have thought had she been riding alone. 

" The cow-boys are all good boys," she said ; 
"but they need their work laid out by a leader 
just as little children do. The way they treat 
Coyote Young is an example of their helplessness. 
He is an old hanger-on of Jeddy and has a hut 
just off our range where he isn't able to do much 
for a living, except to stretch old stories so as to 
beat Molly's and Jed's. He used to be a scout 
and a trooper, a reg'lar frontier type, but now 
Blossom is supposed to look after him; yet, 
much as the boys like to hear the old man's 
stories when they are once at his hut or he is 
here, they are apt to forget him until he really 
needs something. Then, when he has to come 
for it, it hurts Jeddy worse than if he himself 
were neglected ; so Jack and I try to make 
them remember, and even Molly bakes an extra 
goodie for him. Molly is n't so bad at times." 

In this manner they rode across the desert. 
Now Holly told a ranch story. It was a subject 
of much controversy between her and Jed that 
she was as fond of spinning a yarn as he, but 
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that she would not acknowledge it. " I don't 
see how you can have the reputation for being 
second best story-teller in Blossom Valley with- 
out ever telling them," Jeddy used to say. 
She affected great scorn for the reputation, but 
even while denying it, she was apt to slip into 
some trap that Jeddy or Jack had set for her, 
for the purpose of confronting her with her 
accomplishment. 

They did not tell stories, like Molly, lagoo and 
other celebrities, to enhance their own reputations, 
but to transfer impressions which they had en- 
joyed. Even Coyote was more imaginative than 
Jeddy and could conduct a tour in strange lands 
with both grace and spirit, a genius made more 
remarkable by the fact that he had never travelled. 
Before Holly began a yarn, Ferris knew how she 
would handle it, with the old rancher's wordi- 
ness and that quality, also common to both, of 
personal enjoyment. 

" Did we never tell you about Laura's captiva- 
tion of Coyote, Captain ? No ? Well, whenever 
Coyote came to the Ranch to visit. Jack and 
Laura and I used to cook and wait on the table, 
just for the pleasure of listening to the old men. 
They get so mixed on their yarns after a while, 
they hardly know but that it was Jed who served 
in the Civil War, and Molly who came first 
to Arizona, and Coyote who invented Blossom 
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brand. Jack says he's seen them that excited, 
that his only fear was they 'd order Jeddy off his 
own ranch. Still, that could be smoothed out, 
but when Laura got to x:aptivating Coyote, Jack 
and I foresaw trouble right off. You see a man's 
nickname is n't always the politest name to ad- 
dress him by, and if there are two things that 
Coyote hates it is women folks and his own nick- 
name. Jack is always plaguing Laura, anyway, 
about her getting all the men's scalps, and half 
the time, while she 's doing it to make him jeal- 
ous, he is advising in that easy way — ' Not too 
many flourishes at the round-up or your herd '11 
be stampeded again.' He says he is the only one 
that has n't stampeded on her." 

Ferris laughed with responsive appreciation. 

"Well, Laura answered as usual that she knew 
a thing or two, and she went on captivating 
Coyote and had nearly all his admiration, when 
we heard her say in just her winningest manner, 
* Now, just one more cup of tea, Mr. Coyote!' 
Jack said that herd stampeded there. It tickled 
even Jed and we saw he was dying to laugh, for 
all he would n't have for the world, first because 
it was said to Coyote, and second because Laura 
said it. Jeddy has never learned Laura any more 
than he learned French. She herself says so and 
he always answers just as politely that United 
States is good enough for him ! " 
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Again it was Ferris who talked. He had never 
told other women these things, and he had not 
imagined he ever could until each was said, and 
she was answering with the sunny smile that 
Mr. Bopps admired, or with her desert gaze, or 
with her blue eyes full of honest admiration for 
him. She was no miser of her praise and gave 
it to him as sincerely as she would have given it 
to the ranch men ; but he was not used to such 
frankness, and so the kindness penetrated him 
as he had not been penetrated by womanly 
sympathy for years. 

" It was good of you," Holly said, " to serve 
four years in Arizona when you could have been 
transferred before. It was thoughtful to give up 
your chance to that officer so he need not bring 
his young wife to Arizona. Arizona ought to 
heap coals of fire on your head now by winning 
you some great happiness here, some splendid 
promotion." 

Pardner was the obstacle here. Ferris was not 
an impetuous man, or he would have answered 
this before the thought of all that the horse repre- 
sented came like a wall between the girl and him- 
self. After that, the barrier had become tangible, 
and interfered with their full understanding of 
each other. After realizing this Ferris did not 
feel so near to Pardner*s owner. He could not 
banish the prejudices and differences between 
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them. Holly had been reared in one atmosphere 
while he had thrived in another, and in the present 
confusion of his thoughts he saw no solution of 
the situation except by parting. 

Pardner represented all the impossibilities of 
their environments, the difference between the 
emotionalism dominating hers and the coldly 
dutiful standards of his. There was Puritan 
tenacity in Ferris and he could not change his 
mind easily. He could not learn that affairs of 
the heart are independent of the control of the 
mind, for Love is an opposing force and can level 
those who will not surrender. Love is not 
lightly classed with war, since earnest love makes 
for universal good and deals generously with its 
losers. Yet at a point where this thought of the 
horse was powerful enough to come between the 
lovers, the horse himself by degrees usurped 
Ferris's attention, almost as might a human being 
who possessed senses similar to his own. 

Pardner bore himself with a dignity which 
contrasted with the restlessness of Ferris's own 
mount. He was a warrior horse, yet as if " by 
her gentleness made great," he was carrying 
Holly delicately, keeping his real character in 
abeyance during this service. 

Ferris could recognize in Pardner the soldier 
sense, the perceptions and artifices of a scout. 
He watched the animal with growing interest. 
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while practising those superficial stratagems in 
which Pardner also indulged for the girl's enter- 
tainment. Now the horse scented the southern 
air and then turned his head quiveringly north- 
ward ; again he faced the lower line of the United 
States, as if he realized his bounds but wanted to 
do battle. 

" Pardner is homesick for his own land/' said 
the girl ; " he comes of Mexican breed." Then 
she rode on lightly. " She does not understand 
him," Ferris thought. It pleased him that she 
had come to rely on the horse's strength, but was 
not able to understand him as a man would. It is 
woman's pity oftener than her intellect which is 
unlimited and divine like King Canute's waves. 

Her attitude toward the noble brute was that 
of a woman friend, the same role that she per- 
formed to Ferris. 

After the young officer had helped her dis- 
mount at the smelter, he saw to the horses' wants 
himself, relieving them of their heavy saddles 
with a promptitude that went to the girl's heart, 
because it seemed to have such humanity in it. 
He laid a quieting hand on Copper's warm side 
while he uttered a few low words of praise to the 
restless creature. When it came Pardner's turn, 
Ferris could not bring himself to bestow caresses 
on him, but, before he rejoined Holly he merely 
stood a moment or so, as he would have stood 
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beside a man friend. Long after Ferris walked 
away the great horse stood as the soldier had left 
him, his sorrel head still high, but with a woman- 
ish quiver about his mouth, as if he had felt the 
presence of his master. Perhaps in his ears was 
the echo of the quiet voice : 

" If we were not enemies, my friend, you and 
I could locate the Apaches." 

The smelter was not a remarkable object at 
present, save as regards the possibilities that sur- 
round infancy. Such machinery as had been 
absolutely necessary for a beginning had been 
dragged across the heavy desert, because, while 
such claims are only a chance, the prospectors do 
not expend much money on them, although they 
are lavish of hope, and work with valiant wills 
over crude mechanical shifts. 

Each little pulse in the quiet hills has the same 
history of faith and despair at the start until it 
arrives at that stage where its fate is a certainty. 
Then, if Fortune is kind, the melted ore is not 
more glowing than the fires in the owner's veins. 
Each owner means to produce a claim that will 
rival the smelter at Benson, the queen of all, and 
every team, carrying the sheet ore into the rail- 
road, comes back heavier with mining promises. 



CHAPTER XXI 

DAVY was waiting to take their horses when 
they arrived home toward dark. He 
had been waiting a long time, standing 
by the wide gate, with the freckled negativeness of 
his face rendered more negative by the approach- 
ing dusk. He was a proud person that afternoon 
and showed it in a certain consciousness of his 
endurance for he was very tired. Under former 
circumstances he would have been not standing, 
but taking brief rests between those glances he 
cast up the road in search of Holly and Captain 
Ferris. Davy was a waif of the southwest and 
had drifted to the Blossom claim when he was 
a mere boy, thirteen or thereabouts. He had 
followed an uncle to Arizona because there were 
a good many children at home, and it was a 
family custom " to look out for oneself* early, to 
fly with first strength like a little bird. 

Davy's uncle left him, not unnaturally consider- 
ing the family custom, at a camp of cowboys when 
a round-up was nearly over; but Davy's man- 
hood was young at this time, and he felt very deso- 
late when he was left to carve his own fortune. 
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He was homesick in fact, and lay or sat by the 
camp fire until Jack rode in one day to engage 
some of the boys for extra work at Blossom. 
He was a soft-hearted person, this Jack, but tried 
to cover this defect with ail the ingenious decep- 
tions of modest people. After the cowboys had 
told him about Davy's plight, about his pursuing 
the goddess Fortiyie and then discovering she had 
not the virtues of a natural mother. Jack thought 
patiently of the lad. He concluded to take him 
back to Blossom, but would not have confided 
this intention for the world, although half the 
boys would have looked after the little fellow in 
the same way that Jack did. 

On the evening before they broke camp. Jack 
left the other men playing poker and strode over 
to the lean, awkward figure of the boy. The stars 
were out, and when the child looked up to the 
man. Jack saw that his pale eyes were swimming 
in tears that never seemed to fall. Jack sat down 
and said to him : 

" Over at the place where I work is a little girl. 
I reckon she may be older than you are, but she 
ain't so large. When night comes I always seem 
to hear her, reading out or singing, and it spoils 
me for playing cards. Ever had any sisters? 
Five is five more than I had — our five and one 
more were boys. We used to crawl into one room 
at night and sleep close together in cold weather 
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and fight when it was hot. We were only kids 
and should have swapped our. course of actions, 
if we *d had enough sense. I suppose you even 
fought with your sisters, hey ? — well, it was good 
practice, unless they expect to be old maids." 

Davy laughed at this with a merriment that 
almost made him choke and forced two great 
streams of tears down his cheeks. 

"You've got a good deal of muscle for a 
shaver," the hypocritical Jack went on, feeling 
Davy's arm, " and I would n't be surprised if 
you 'd like to join the men what are going to 
Blossom with me, for our round-up. It might 
work into a job, for Jed never kicks a man off 
Blossom. He 's got rheumatism for one thing." 

Davy went over to Blossom with Jack. At 
first, he performed a small round of chores in a 
dazed, mechanical fashion, crawling into Jack's 
room at night, just as he had crawled into that 
crowded room in Texas. Jack let him sleep on 
the floor and do anything he pleased. He saw 
that the dusty face was washed every night by a 
flood of tears and, having been a Texas boy him- 
self, he was patient. 

" There 's no use sending the kid home," Jack 
often thought, throwing a blanket over him. 
" He 'd just have to start out again." 

As the days passed, Davy caught hold of life 
again. He began to fight back at Molly ; he 
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performed humble voluntary services for Jack ; 
he found out that Jack had cracked a dry joke 
when he laid Jeddy's hospitality to his rheumatic 
feet. The old man had a heart as big as his 
government claim. 

He learned that Holly liked wild flowers, and 
one day he found her some. She was surprised 
and said, " Thank you, boy." After this the lad 
dreamed less of his angular Texas mother and 
more of long roads ending in blue eyes and 
young smiles. All this was Davy's acclimatiza- 
tion. 

As has been said, he was very weary this after- 
noon. He was about eighteen now and had long 
seemed a member of Jeddy's family. Jeddy was 
not a narrow man, and did not see why a man 
need be partial to his own family, especially if he 
had n*t much of one. Every one was welcome 
in the valley. "It*d grow more blossoms than 
one, " he said. 

Davy had never heard of Lorenzo and Jessica, 
but as night came on he experienced their sym- 
pathy with the soft stillness. It was such a 
beautiful stillness, dim, as if stretching on and on 
into forever. It did not seem as if murder or 
sorrow could have a part of it. Now and again 
Davy talked to himself. It will explain the 
happenings at the ranch if we follow this con- 
versation : 
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" I hope Jack '11 think I did all right. I hope 
he won' t feel sorry for having left the place in 
my hands. I can just hear that blamed old 
Molly yell *And air ye going to leave us two 
old men alone to be murdered, like Coyote was ? 
You air a brave two, a bre-ave two-o ! The 
ranch is crippled enough having no one asides 
you and Mike, but if the worst come to the 
worst you air fit for Jed and me to crawl behind 
of.' " 

The boy laughed out when he imitated Molly, 
and then he went on murmuring to the night air, 
only in different, almost wondering tones, as if 
he were not quite the same person he had always 
taken himself for. 

" * Davy '11 look after you, Jed, ' was all that 
Jack answered. Then he turned to me and said, 
* Hear that, Davy ! Look after the ranch for 
me. Lock up my animals if I ain't home early, 
especially my kitchen curiosity, and don't let 
any one else kill Molly, and don't forget and 
do it yourself. So long, old man, (to Jed) I '11 
go down and bury Coyote for you. If I don't 
give any orders for Jed, Dave, it 's because only 
the good die young and he's in a fair way to 
live. So long. ' " 

Then the two riders had galloped off south. 
Davy could still hear the thud of their horses' 
feet on the heavy soil, but those few hours of 

14 
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their absence had wrought a change like that of 
months in the boy. His manhood had risen to 
meet Jack's unexpected confidence. Jack had 
scolded him heartily, but he must have been 
watching and waiting, and known that the boy 
only needed opportunity and trust, such as Jeddy 
had given to himself. 

Davy next thought of some stories that Jeddy 
had told him that afternoon. They did not seem 
the same stories to which he was in the habit of 
listening when he stepped along the side of the 
house after work hours to slide on a seat at 
the end of the porch, pleased if Jeddy called 
out occasionally " What d *ye think of that story, 
Davy ? War n't the old man a spry boy ? " 

The difference did not lie in the stories, but in 
Davy's point of view. To-day he had listened 
more as other people did, not because they were 
such wonderful stories, but because Jeddy was a 
good old man and had won a gentle regard from 
nearly every one near him. Jed's last story had 
been about Mandy, how an Indian warrior had 
wanted to buy her once, she was that pretty. 
The buck didn 't see how his offer was at all out 
of the way and stood outside their cabin door sur- 
rounded bysomemore Pretty Feathers. "Best men 
I reckon you 'd call them these days," Jed said. 

" What 'd you do, old man ? " Davy asked* 
Jeddy smiled his slow smile. 
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" It did n't help matters much when Mandy's 
ma fainted dead away jest inside of the door, but 
I was patient. I had to be patient. The longer 
you live the more need you '11 see for patience. 
Well, I told the brave, easy like, that if he 
wanted to swap his pretties, all right; but I 
should think horses or cattle 'd be better than 
sech a young squaw. The horses and cattle 'd 
be some use to him, but this squaw 'd soon tire 
out. He thought so too after a while. I could 
tell Mandy was outweighed by the cattle right 
off. It was alius a great joke we had on her to 
the day she died. If you want to see her pictur, 
Davy, to see what you 'd a done under the cir- 
cumstances, jest step inside the parlor." When 
Davy got this far in his retrospection, he heard 
the horses approaching, not mad riding, like 
Jack's and Mike's, but the tread peculiar to 
Pardner's travel when he carried Holly on his 
back, while Copper was imitating Pardner's light 
thud, thud, like the worthy satellite he was. 

They halted and Davy began to speak; un- 
consciously his words were in a more dignified 
setting than they would have been the day before. 

"The Apaches have come another step our 
way. Miss Holly, and struck again. They have 
killed Coyote ; I went down to his place, as you 
asked, but it was not much account as a call. 
He was setting just outside his door as if he 
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was reading, but with an Apache bullet in his 
head." 

Ferris watched the girl. She started, but, 
being in the third generation of Apache blood- 
shed, she did not faint as her grandmother had 
done. 

"And did you wait here so as to save Jed's 
telling? He always does feel so bad, — thank 
you, Davy. " 

The boy kept a shy gaze on her face while he 
answered, his voice beating the dark as reluct- 
antly as Pardner's hoofs had beat the earth : 

" Part I waited to cheat Molly of telling 
news," Davy said. 



CHAPTER XXII 

SEVERAL mornings after the visit of Holly 
and Ferris to the copper smelter. Colonel 
Blanch ard lounged in his quarters at Fort 
Grant with a letter in his hand. 

" I wish it would snow to-day," he ejaculated, — 
" snow as it does home. This is such uncom- 
fortable heat, such confounded warmth. There 
is no getting away from it, no running away to 
the seashore or hiding under trees. There is no 
seashore; there are no trees. It is all warmth, 
white heat to the soil, blue-flame shade to the 
sky, and as if all this is not warm enough, 
George writes me about a copper smelter." 

He rose and walked to a French window and 
walked through it into a small porch. It was 
cooler than the house, and his soliloquy was 
benefited by the lower temperature: 

" I can almost see the kind of a smelter that 
George and Holly visited, — a furnace at a foot 
of a bare hill and an owner with more enthusiasm 
than money. Probably he is working like mad 
because of a girl as far off as England. Well, 
well, the enthusiasm is far more convenient than 
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its equivalent in money, while he is still on the 
mountain slope." 

He gave an order to a soldier near him and 
then continued to entertain himself in the same 
whimsical, good-natured manner. 

" Then George left Holly, listening about the 
girl in England. Holly is so sympathetic that I 
should almost forgive a man for getting a trifle 
uncertain about his attachments after this. If it 
were not for the Mexican workmen, I suppose 
my young people would be too enthusiastic to 
know it was lunch-time unless they heard the 
gong." He was amused at his own progression 
and finished the picture consistently. 

" If the camp is advanced enough there is a 
Chinese cook, or cooks, some of our yellow 
friends, ubiquitous in the culinary field in this 
delightful territory. They will make an extra 
pudding, one of those raisin puddings, because 
the ^plitty Amelican girl' is along, and Holly 
will get the recipe before she leaves. Holly 
Blossom is undoubtedly a very dangerous girl." 

He had reached this point of his rumination 
when a young man stepped on the porch. 

"There is some work which I do not want to 
fail," the Colonel said, after somewhat formal 
greeting, "and I am going to entrust you with 
a share of it." 

His hearer was an officer with his military life 
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all before him, and his eyes answered the elder 
man's words. 

" You are to take fifty men and join Captain 
Ferris at a ranch called Blossom, southeast from 
here. He has sent me a report and states that 
he believes the time is ripe for us to move 
against the Apaches. I think I told you about 
his theory, that he could trail them along their 
own lines if our support is prompt enough. 
Ferris believes that it is the sight of the trap 
that has frightened our coy game before. He 
thinks the troops have often defeated the capture 
by treating the Apaches like an honorable foe,'* 

He passed a handkerchief over his warm face. 

"Damn it, the snakes! " he exclaimed, and the 
next second he continued : 

" You know the temperaments we have in 
hand are not quite like that of their red brothers 
whose mission was to cleanse the earth from all 
that harmed it. The law is changed ; one can \ 
say whose fault it is. All we have to do now is 
to cleanse the earth from themJ* 

He drew a swift diagram on the leaf of a 
pocket book and allowed the Lieutenant to study 
it, while he continued talking : 

" Stiletto is here. This dot is Blossom. You 
are to meet Captain Ferris here. This line Is the 
course south. It is here at this Blossom dot 
where he proposes that your band of men di- 
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vide itselt in two parts. There is no danger in 
division against such cowards as these. Merely 
trust implicitly in the thought of success. Sev- 
enty-five Apaches will surrender to fifteen trained 
soldiers. You are to lead the decoy troop toward 
these hills. There is a possibility that the In- 
dians may be there, but it is a remote chance. 
Captain Ferris's reconnaisance in that direction 
is not so complete as usual, because he was 
accompanied by a young lady. I think I shall 
read you his exact confession. It will give you 
an insight into the military situation south.'* 

His humor brightened the seriousness wonder- 
fully. He read with deliberate enunciation ; 

" My short time amongst these hills was compensated 
by the force of this opinion, that the Apaches arc still 
lurking in the Blossom Mountains. They seem to be 
on the warpath ; no other phrase so well expresses it. 
I had sufficient confidence in this beliet to make me 
dispense entirely with the visit to the parallel hills, only 
it is safer to make assurance doubly sure, to leave no 
room for failure or regret." 

The Colonel looked up over his glasses. 

" It was the girl," he exclaimed. " He wanted 
to be alone with the girl, Mr. Long. Her grand- 
father probably told him too many yarns ; there 
is no other solution for it. You must meet her 
grandfather." 
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Then he resumed in a serious tone, reading 
Ferris's conclusion : 

" My intuitions in this regard were strengthened by 
some news I received on our return to Blossom. An 
old hanger-on of the ranch was found before the door 
of his hut, which is south, sitting as if he were reading 
a newspaper, but shot through the head, evidently by an 
Apache bullet. The cowboys had gone to his place on 
an errand from the Blossom ranch and returned badly 
frightened. If we could have acted as if the Ranch did 
not notice it, the brutes might feel more secure and our 
chance at them continue ; but they are not so shy that 
they will recede like smoke into the Mexican hills because 
the body of their victim was missing." 

Colonel Blanchard folded the letter, concluding, 
in his cordial tones : 

"It is a long ride, — when will your prepara- 
tions be complete ? " 

" We shall be ready to start in half an hour,'* 
answered the aid. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

ON the afternoon subsequent to Coyote's 
murder, Jeddy was in his usual seat on 
the Blossom porch, talking to the Cap- 
tain. They had begun with stories of the old 
trapper's life and drifted to other subjects. Dur- 
ing the Apache times, the people were subcon- 
sciously prepared for such interruptions and were 
able to recover from them. They had to live, 
they had to go on with their daily tasks without 
dragging grief along as an unnecessary burden, 
yet in the midst of his joUiest stories a grim 
expression occasionally overshadowed Jeddy's 
kindly face. Ferris was well enough acquainted 
with his old host by this time to read the old 
man's thoughts, which were with his old friend 
and the solitary murder. Finally, as if aware of 
his companion's sympathy, Jeddy yielded their 
burden to Ferris in that helpless and unexpected 
way in which women and old people bestow 
confidences. 

" I can hear the whizz of the bullet every now 
and then," Jeddy said. " I suppose Coyote was 
settin', innocent like, reading up some yarn to 
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floor Molly by. He was a man with one ambi- 
tion, to get ahead of other folks in some way. 
It was that reason what made him not scared to 
live alone in that cabin. ^ I ain't afraid of no 
cowards,' he said. * A white American man 
is ekal to fifteen cowards, and if the Apaches end 
me it won't be in an open fight ; it '11 be a mass- 
acree. And I ain't afraid of no endin'. Every- 
body has to die, and at my time of life probably 
I have more fiiends in the happy huntin' ground 
than in Arizona. I ain't afraid to live alone, for 
if the Indians massacree me, it'll be their fun 
and my time.' " 

Just then Holly stepped out to them on the 
porch. It was about three, rather later than 
usual for her to join them. She came out with 
light steps and sat down on the stoop at Jeddy's 
feet, leaning against his knee a trifle. Then 
Ferris rose from his own chair and sat on the 
stoop beside her, where he could see her piquant 
profile with the womanliness settling on it near 
her tender mouth. 

"We hev been telling animal stories," said 
Jeddy, which was a prevarication of intention 
rather than fact; he did not want Holly to 
think of Coyote. *^ Why did n't you come out 
before?" 

" I was mending a table-cloth," she replied. 

"Your cheeks look warm-like from being in. 
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Why could n't you have mended that cloth out 
here on the porch ? " 

" If I mended a table-cloth before you, Jed 
Blossom, not a new supply would Blossom ever 
get." 

She raised her hands gracefully as she spoke, 
so that Jeddy could clasp them, which he did. 

" Now," Holly said, " you two entertain me ! 
I am tired of indoors." Ferris sat merely look- 
ing at her, so Jeddy repeated : 

" We was telling animal stories, the Cap*n and 
me. I told him that panther one, how you and 
me had jest gone to bed one evenin* when we 
heard screamin', like a woman's, comin' up the 
caflon toward this place." 

As Ferris was still watching Holly, he liked to 
have the story told again. 

" And how Jack and all of us went out with 
rifles, our hearts a-beatin' in our throats for fear 
some female was in trouble. It sounded awful 
by her cries, and then if it did n't turn out to be 
a blamed panther what had scented the house 
dogs ! 

"After this," Jeddy continued, on the little 
encouragement which is necessary to old people 
when they are indulging in reminiscences, " after 
this I got down to the bear story. Holly. That 
hits the militerry too ! " 

All three laughed over this allusion, Jeddy, 
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because it was a bright thought of his own, and 
Holly and Ferris, because they were half in love 
with each other and it was easy to laugh at 
anything. 

" How them two troopers missed the bears last 
year, because they forgot that their sight range 
was set to shoot at Apaches. Jest as you came 
out, dear, I was startin* to tell the Blue Jay 
story, how Blue Jay became an Indian horse. 
The Cap'n will be interested in that story." 

The Captain intimated that he was. It was 
the story which Jeddy had interrupted to speak 
of Coyote's death. 

" Well, Blue Jay was the buckingest mare we 
ever did have on this range here, Cap'n, and the 
purtiest. Some women is like that. Holly now 
has a schoolmarm what was not unlike Blue Jay, 
flighty as you please, but purty with fluffy hair 
like what is in painters' pictures, and a small 
woman. Most of the buckin' ones are small 
creatures. Blue Jay was small too." 

Ferris's eyes looked deep down into Holly's 
at this, and responsively she blushed, as she was 
also a little lass. 

" Well, once there came some reservation In- 
dians by, wantin' to buy a horse of us, and it 
occurred to the boys on the ranch, as is natural, 
that it was a good chance for Blossom Valley to 
work off Blue Jay, so they tried to palm her off 
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on the Indian. He was struck by her too, you 
could see that, Cap'n, but if he did n't insist that 
some one ride her before the sale was consum- 
mated ! Think of that fur civilization now. So 
we — they — (here Holly and Ferris both laughed 
spontaneously at Jed's expense) — so we sent 
down to the field for Jack to ride Blue Jay before 
tl^e Indian. Jack was the only blamed one on 
the ranch that could go twenty yards without 
being tossed higher than need be. The Indian 
was satisfied and paid his fifty dollars over 
all right Then if he didn't stick feathers in 
Blue Jay's head so she looked like an ekine 
warrior off the happy huntin' ground, and all 
the trials what that Indian made on his purchase, 
be was throwed higher than a fence, the boys 
takin' it in, full qIl laugh, but solemn. Even if 
that Indian had been killed, I don't think it 
would have cut them. They said it was worth 
all the fun they was havin' one Indian more or 
less. So ever after that Blue Jay was led around 
by a halter with them Indian feathers in her head, 
the Indians air that proud of something pretty, 
whether Satan is in it or not." 

When this story had been properly appreciated, 
Jeddy leaned back contentedly. It was then near 
five. He could smell the good supper Molly 
was getting, so he said: 

"I think I have done my share now with 
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stories. One of you should tell one. Suppose 
you tell the Cap'n one, Holly. She is a great 
one to spin a yarn, Cap'n, a right down purty 
yarn." 

" I can*t think of any animal story, except one 
against Jeddy, Captain. I don't suppose grand- 
pap will object to that, as he's probably been 
abusing people and it 's my turn to get back 
on him." 

" I doubt if you can," said Jeddy. " I ain't so 
easily caught." Holly squeezed his hand, keep- 
ing her gaze meanwhile on Ferris. 

" This has to do with Copper, that horse you 
rode yesterday. Captain. I may as well tell the 
story, as grandpap is n't a great party to turn one 
on himself. You know this is true, Jed. You 
are a vain man." 

Jed tried to put his hand over the girl's mouth, 
but she would not release it, so he contented 
himself by telling her that he did not think it 
was " laderly " to make fun of her old grandfather. 

She said it was n't laderly, but that she had n't 
raised herself, so any one could plainly see who 
was to blame in the matter ! Jeddy let her tell 
the story. He was very proud of her, and sat 
thinking up some way to get even. 

"A travelling circus was passing through the 
country, putting up wherever they were encour- 
aged to, and it seems that Jed was as eager for it 
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as any fourteen-year-old boy. He didn't let on 
a word though about his hankering to see it, but 
put it all off on the rest of us, only Jack saw 
through grandpap, like he always does. I reckon 
it's having been a boy himself, at least Laura 
and I think that is the secret of it; and Jack 
plagues Jeddy even to this day by accusing 
him of bribing the advance agent to put the 
show off near Blossom Ranch, so he could get 
a sight of it. 

" It was to be a fine show with a chariot scene 
in it, but the chariot horse died on the road and 
they were going to cut that part out until Jeddy 
offered to lend them a horse out of our driving 
team. None of us knew that Jed went to the 
man to offer Copper to him, but this is part of 
our circumstantial evidence against Mr. Grandpap. 

" Jack says he reckons the agent thought he 
saw an easy way to get a horse, but Jed was up 
to that too. He may have both eyes shut, but 
he isn't always sleeping. He wasn't going to 
part with Copper, but he wanted the show to go 
on, and he was willing to take a step or so to help 
it. Jed let on this generosity was all because of 
us, and you can imagine how Laura and Jack 
and I enjoyed it. In the chariot scene we were 
right proud of Copper, too, and of his behaving 
so dignified, dragging a fancy team like the one 
that Ben Hur rode in his picture, only just when 
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Laura was most happy over watching Jed and wav- 
ing at the performers, if Copper did n't catch 
sight of a stray cow wandering along the railroad 
track and in a second more he was after it, chariot 
team and all ! " 

She ended in a teasing way with that sweet 
drawl of the old rancher : 

" Just tell the Cap'n, Jed, how you like chariot 
racing.'* 

Jeddy said he could stand no more of it, and 
that he reckoned it was about time for him to 
leave young people alone, if young people talked 
to their grand-daddies that way, and he went as 
if he were very indignant, not turning around at 
all until he had reached that part of the house 
which led toward Molly's dominion ; then he 
saw that the girl's face was still toward him, the 
smile lingering, while the Captain was making use 
of the occasion and looking earnestly at hen 

Holly continued to Ferris : " Nearly every 
afternoon between a quarter to five and five Jeddy 
goes around to argue about corn cakes with Molly. 
Jeddy is fonder of corn cakes than of anything 
else, and so, whenever Molly can't think of any- 
thing else mean, he pretends that corn cakes are 
out of style and that he won't cook any more for 
breakfast." 

There was not a stir of air. It was warm and 
calm, the prelude to a swift twilight and a still, 

IS 
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beautiful Arizona night. After those words, as 
if casting artifice aside, the girl asked quickly : 

" Where are you going to-night ? '* 

Ferris answered with similar hqnesty : 

" I am going down the range to take a night 
survey of the ground." 

She made a restless motion and leaned her dark 
head against the post, so that he saw her eyes 
fully ; they were more brown now, and tender like 
a fawn's, with another expression that cut its way 
suddenly into his heart. He held this expression 
as a memory all through her light words. What 
he had not known about women was made mani- 
fest to him in that gaze. 

" It is n't often that I want to be entertained," 
Holly said, " but I felt lonely and thought you 
would give me to-night. Jack says that life is 
only give and take, and I have been amusing 
you for nearly four weeks. 1 think hospitality 
can't do any more. It's about my turn to be 
entertained." 

" I think I should have thought of it unaided," 
Ferris remarked. 

" But you did n't," Holly replied, " so I am 
not above reminding you. I want to be enter- 
tained to-night." She paused and then asked : 
"Have you ever been to real parties? I should 
like to go to a real party this evening, a ball, such 
as Laura goes to in San Francisco." 
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" I do not see why you and I cannot have a 
party," Ferris returned, " although we don't live 
in San Francisco. I shall never be happy unless 
I entertain you some way, after the burden you 
have made for me of your kindness. Did you 
say that because you know that I should be 
pleased even to carry your burdens ? " 

" You must surely practise pretty speeches, if 
you are going to play real party with me," Holly 
said. She drew a little away, because his voice 
had an earnest note in it, but threw a bright 
glance at him, over a shy flush. " Laura says 
that the people at San Francisco parties don't 
care particularly for each other, but make believe 
they do for one night." 

" I can do this nicely, I am sure," Ferris said. 
" I shall not mind feigning affection for my part- 
ner. I think I shall rather like it." 

This gentle trifling fanned a deeper color into 
her cheeks, and simultaneously her flame of 
coquetry burned more brightly. 

" Are you really going to give me a party ? " 
she asked. " I have a dress if you do, a play 
dress, such as women wear in cities, not the 
quickly-made kind that girls wear to Arizona 
parties. It is like a court costume which Eugenie 
wore when she was the French empress." 

He leaned toward her, stirred by her uncon- 
scious protest against the frontiersland's sorrow. 
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by her frank girlishness, inexpressibly stirred by 
that look which he had fathomed in her dark 
eyes, and which seemed to have been for himself. 
She detected nothing of this by his voice. 

" Miss Blossom," he began, " since the world 
is give and take, will you honor me with your 
presence this evening at a real party out on the 
lawn ? Please wear your Eugenie gown, as an 
American uniform will render me courageous be- 
fore the thought of an empress." 

"You are joking," Holly laughed. He was 
smiling into her eyes. 

" I am not joking, I give you my word. I 
want to have one of those social entertainments 
which your friend attends in San Francisco." 

Holly laughed again, this time a mellower 
ripple like notes on a flute. 

" You would n't enjoy such an entertainment," 
she exclaimed. 

" Would I not ? " Ferris replied. " The only 
part 1 shall not enjoy is your ringing a curtain 
down on my performance. I think if I am not 
too much dazzled by royalty, if I manage suffi- 
ciently well courtly speeches, we should improve 
the ethical standard of parties and prolong the 
period of infatuation." 

He took her hand lightly at that and held it 
as lightly, while she rose, saying that Molly was 
calling them to supper. 
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" At eight ! " was his smiling reminder, as she 
went in. 

Jeddy told Jack about it later. He said that 
Holly had hatched up some play to keep the 
Captain home that evening, because she was so 
afraid that he would be killed by the Indians. 

From the second that HoHy Blossom stepped 
toward Ferris from the dim porch into the star- 
lit night, each knew that there was a real differ- 
ence; they seemed different people in all truth. 
Jeddy's yard seemed to become pervaded by a 
magic charm, as if they moved in an atmosphere 
of incense, a beautiful intangible charm, such as 
suggested eternal sweetness. 

Holly wore her Eugenie gown, and Ferris the 
uniform of a cavalry officer. She had never seen 
him in anything but his civilian suit or the canvas 
clothes necessary to their warm summer, and when 
her eyes first fell on him the change harmonized 
with their spirits. It made his soldierhood more 
ideal to her, although she had not thought this 
possible. 

Holly's gown had been made out of a white 
silk one of her mother's, probably the only silk 
one that Amanda had ever had, for they were 
not well to do in those days. It was cut low in 
the neck, and from the elbows her arms were bare, 
with lace falling like a caress about them. It had 
a train too, which she managed with pretty, famil- 
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iar grace, not afraid this time that any one would 
step on it. In her dark hair, instead of her red 
geraniums, she wore a strand of pearls, another 
of her mother's treasured possessions. She was 
sweet and natural still, but conscious. Ferris 
saw how the graciousness of power sat as charm- 
ingly on her as the crown on a young queen. 
Under the stars she became his ideal, human with 
womanhood, more like the woman of whom he 
had occasionally thought, the woman animated by 
the charm of appeal and speech whom he had 
lately learned to need. 

The starlight is very beautiful in Arizona ; 
the dark sky seems closer, and there is a friend- 
lier majesty to the golden stars than elsewhere, 
as if nature, like other mothers, yearns over her 
more forsaken children. 

Now they took some stately steps to invisible 
music on Jeddy's dry lawn ; the ground was not 
noticed beneath their feet, and even Jeddy's long- 
tended trees were rendered picturesque by the 
lenient darkness. Ferris paid tremulous com- 
pliments to the girl, and neither knew if they 
were sincere. 

" I think I should talk in poetry to you. 
Poetry is the only language of love, even the 
love of a moment. . . . When you hold your 
head that way, you are indeed an empress, and 
it seems only the proper homage to kneel. . . . 
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You are sorry for placing the distance of that 
look between us. Somewhere have you not read 
that royalty, plus loneliness, equals a man or a 
woman ? . . . What fit guerdon should a man 
have for daring a part like this, unless it is 
continually to clothe himself in the surpassing 
character? I have gone to Italy for our poet 
now." 

" Is it more dangerous if you quote the better 
poet ? " Holly asked. 

Toward the end of the evening, she sang to 
him a song called "Whispering Hope." 

** Soft as the voice of an angel 
Breathing a lesson unheard, 
Hope with a gentle persuasion 
Whispers her comforting word. 
Wait till the darkness is over. 
Wait till the tempest is done, 
Hope for the sunshine to-morrow 
After the shower has gone. 

** If in the dusk of the twilight 
Dim be the regions afar. 
Will not the deepening darkness 
Brighten that glimmering star ? 
Then when the night is upon us 
Why should the heart sink away ? 
When the dark midnight is over 
Watch for the breaking of day.** 

It was such a song as the Blossom people 
loved, and doubtless Jeddy stirred in his slumber 
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in response to the words, for the verses were 
among his favorites. When all was again silent 
the whinny of a horse reached them, low, loving, 
in the dark. It was Pardner's, from the home 
corrals. Probably he thought her notes a call 
to him, and for all he was a sober brute, " whose 
grief lay onward and his joy behind," he always 
answered Holly Blossom. 

Afterward out of the dark Ferris spoke : 

"I did not believe in love or hope. I thought 
love a dream that had no conscious place in life, 
until I met you, Holly." 

" I should think to live like that would be soul 
twilight, Captain Ferris." 

" I wish you would call me George," he 
remarked. 

She gave the name a Southern accent, — as 
Jeddy would have pronounced it, Gawge. She 
was like a bird in her mating, tender, una- 
fraid. He took her hand and raised her face 
that he might read her eyes. They were pure 
and true, but full of a burden, that of her love 
for him, and even had he wished it, Ferris could 
not have taken it from her, because his own eyes 
were full of unconfessed regard. 

" I love you," he said, " Holly, I want you to 
be my wife. I have been living in soul twilight. 
I know sunshine now. Will you be willing to 
marry the man, — I am not your ideal, but I 
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shall grow into it. Life has brought us into one 
way." 

He paused as if there were something intangi- 
ble between them, and repeated : 

" I love you ; but will you think less of that 
in your answer, dear, than of what your own 
feelings are ? I should not desire that a woman 
for my sake should be shorn of her ideals, deli- 
cate as an ocean shell, yet with all its history." 

Holly rose with a half cry. She was a wild 
flower no longer, one of the country-folk. She 
was a capable, careful girl, choosing the right 
words to make him understand: 

" There is a poem I read once about a lamp 
that was shattered, and the light lay dead in 
the dust. The light of a woman's love never 
dies — George ! " 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THEY were idyllically happy for a day. 
This period was a lover's heaven, seem- 
ing complete when they met, when they 
walked, when they merely gazed at each other, 
but it is sweeter to record that their bliss was 
nearest completeness when they came under old 
Jeddy's gaze, and it blessed them. Jeddy felt 
half holy all that day, used his handkerchief off 
and on, and got in the lovers' way so often] that 
at last he went down to Molly. 

" Chain me into a chair ! " he exclaimed, kick- 
ing that unconscious confederate. " I found them 
a-holding hands alongside of twenty times." 

" Who ? " Molly asked, chewing tobacco with 
his gums. 

"Why, Holly and the Cap'n," Jeddy burst out. 
" They 're engaged." 

" Fools ! " Molly ejaculated in return. In his 
unswerving devotion toward the South the old 
cook had lost or abandoned household enthu- 
siasm. No one ever thought of Molly's having 
possessed a husband's claim at any fireside, and 
it was not among the gathered notes in his his- 
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tory. If Molly had ever had a wife she was not 
interesting enough for him to mention, and he 
always began his biography on Lookout Moun- 
tain. Prior to this his career evidently lacked 
martial animation, and he ignored it. 

Jeddy was aroused by Molly's commonplace- 
ness, but he tried to temper his wrath with 
patience. 

" Ye air a cantankerus old cuss," he denounced, 
proudly taking a gauge of Molly's figure, " but 
ye ain't worth a-kickin'." 

At this, he stepped outside the kitchen door, 
sinking a few moments later on a bench outside 
the kitchen window, mopping his face and talking 
half aloud in the confidential tones of old people. 

" I am safe here, I reckon," he said. " Down, 
Han'bal down ! you are out of the way here too, 
leastways lovers didn't ha'nt kitchens in my day; 
lovers like orch'ds and gardens." Here he gave a 
wondering chuckle at finding this idiosyncrasy out 
at seventy: — "As if lovers needed sweet' ners ! " 

Suddenly, although rejoicing over her happi- 
ness as he did, the old man missed Holly Blossom 
as his Holly, terribly. He became lonely beyond 
words ; still he had none but gentle thoughts of 
them. 

"They air at the tanks now among her red 
geraniums," or, "She and the Cap'n air happy 
now, p'raps settin' under some tree, on the ground, 
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talking to one another. Nance and me used to 
be like that." 

First, it was an awakening to Jeddy Blossom, 
slow but nevertheless an awakening. He loved 
Holly Blossom himself. He tried to think that 
he had had his life with Nance, but it did not 
do. It was not Nance whom he was wanting, — 
Nance, dead long since, and all his thoughts of 
her past thoughts, cheerful, gentle, different from 
living love, — but, suddenly, it was Holly, his 
Holly for whom he yearned. 

He sat mopping his face, feeling lonely, when, 
even before he saw the girl, he felt her warm arms 
around his neck and she was kneeling on the 
kitchen walk before him, looking up with her 
shining eyes. Her sweet mouth was near his 
face and she began to speak flutteringly, as from 
the very deep of her heart. Jeddy knew that she 
had dropped Ferris's hand to fall on her knees 
before the old grandfather, because Ferris stood 
a step or so back, looking incomplete, as he had 
looked all the morning, when Holly was not 
right at his side. 

Holly had forgotten him for the time, if the 
miracle were possible. The three glorious weeks 
were as weeks swept away, and she was Jeddy's 
little girl again, the little girl who had always 
understood him. At first she did not understand 
the tumult within her own heart. For one second. 
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the second after she had divined what Jeddy's 
expression meant, as she and Ferris turned the 
corner on him, she had imagined that she could 
give Ferris up and blot out the beauty of her 
wonderful romance. Then, the next second, she 
realized it would be impossible. He had come 
into her life; he had taken root in her heart. 
Other people called the feeling love, but with 
her it was just Ferris. 

She was going to keep both these men in 
her life; and she performed the Herculean task 
bravely with a grace that made it simple woman- 
liness in her and brought her womanly perfec- 
tion close to Ferris's own heart, in a warm rush. 

He felt the emotion of her love in the quick- 
breathing words she addressed to Jeddy, but he 
saw, too, how she lent her will to the task. Jeddy 
was to accept Ferris all at once as some one they 
had always needed. She influenced him when 
necessary, because later it would come to him 
in that light, anyway, only it was better they 
should all begin together. Such a cadence was 
in her voice as is heard in running water. 

" Your handkerchief? It can't be that it hesi- 
tated near your eyes, Jeddy, just as I came round 
the corner of this house ? Surely that was just 
my mischief-hunting ways ? You always told me 
old Satan found mischief for such as me, Jed." 

His love went out to her like a flood. 
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** God bless you, girl," he cried. She kept her 
sweet face near and raised her arms around his 
neck, the darker, tenderer color in her eyes. 

"Why did you come out here by yourself, 
Jed?" she asked. 

" I reckoned I was safe here from y* both ; 
from not being everywhere you turned, like I 
was this morning. Lovers ain't haunting kit- 
chens, as a rule." 

" Oh, you are smart," she returned, " a right 
smart boy. I always said so ; but you were 
wrong this once. You see we have come even 
here." Then her voice changed from little rills 
into surer tones, such as her grandmother's were 
when the two had been years married. 

"When you got into my way this morning, 
Jed, stood in the path until we reached you, 
pretending it was that peach tree once; and 
when your cane stuck in the boards in the 
porch where it had n't the habit before ; when 
you came back to the dining-room at noon, 
just when George was a-tyin' on my apron — " 

" I did it all a-purpose. Holly. I felt like 
bein' near you," he said. "You seemed some- 
way like you used when you first learned to walk 
and ran away in your little baby aprons. It was a 
trick you had of acting just like a little bird the 
minute it feels its wings." 

She heard the words as words, but she was 
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reading his face all the while and compre- 
hended. 

" But you did like it this morning, Jed ? I felt 
like you were glad for us both, every time your 
eyes looked on me. Then when you came off 
here, I was happy with George still, but the 
happiness grew colder, Jeddy — " 

Ferris let them have their say out, hoping 
he would choose the right words when he did 
speak to them. 

" Grew colder and colder until all around was 
like the feel of rain in the air." 

When she caught her breath the old man 
said: 

" It seemed like your own life, as I was putting 
myself in on, dear." 

She would not have shed a tear that day for 
the world, but she let her bright head fall forward 
on his breast and could not speak. Then, when 
she and Jeddy most needed Ferris, he stepped 
forward and laid his hand on Holly's shoulder, 
while his manly filial words were for the old man. 

" I want to be your son," he said. " Let me 
fill that place in your life which the women folk 
would never be able to do, however much they 
love you. It is time for some one to act for you. 
It seems impossible just now to talk of our future 
lives, or where we '11 live or what we '11 do, but 
there is one thing certain, sir. We need you in 
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the walk, on the porch, in our lives, to bless us, to 
^ide us, to remind us constantly of a noble life/* 

The two men clasped hands and Holly laid a 
kiss on their union ; still she would not trust 
herself with words. 

" Oh, I have thought it all out here," Jeddy 
returned simply, as if he had spent months in- 
stead of minutes upsetting his whole life. "I 
am a-going to sell the ranch." 

He paused, hardly knowing how to explain his 
intention to them. He was trying to be cool and 
businesslike, but they were all deeply touched 
and dependent on one another for balance. It 
was Holly who helped them now. She had both 
arms around Jeddy 's neck again, but she looked 
upward into Ferris's eyes. Jeddy did not catch 
that gaze, but both man and woman smiled into 
the other's soul, as husband and wife might, over 
some new and holy bond between them. 

"Jeddy is going to be a soldier, George," Holly 
cried. " Jeddy means that all of us are to have 
knapsacks now." 

"You air a gallivanter," Jeddy rebuked, yet 
brimming over with pride in her nonsense. " You 
air a gallivantin' girl." 

Holly rippled out her laugh at that, and the 
blue light was in her eyes now, just as it was 
when she was the real Holly, better than water 
rights on the San Simon. 
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"It was what I was telling you that I will be, 
Jeddy, a gallivantin' girl soldier, flirting first with 
you and then with George." 

The old man was about to disentangle her 
hands from his neck, but she sprang to her feet 
with a pretty grace. 

" Oh, I am so happy, Jeddy," she called back 
over her shoulder, as she and Ferris moved 
away. 

Nine times out of ten, when she left Jeddy, 
she was wont to run back on some ridiculous 
pretext or other. This time it was to pin her red 
geranium on his shirt and leave him sitting there 
dreaming, smiling, as he dreamed so often in the 
sun ; an old person thus relives a lifetime. Jeddy 
was a young man no longer, and he found himself 
more willing to dream than ever before. Holly's 
lover had offered to be his son, and that part of 
the ranch and of life which was burdensome to 
him seemed pleasantly lifted. 

He could afford to dream a little and yet feel 
secure. 

Possibly Jeddy dreamed of nothing more than 

some boyhood prank that he had not had time 

for years to remember; again of Holly, when she 

was a little mite in the short baby dresses which 

his mind made into white balloons. Possibly 

the man dreamed of long-gone voices singing in 

Paradise. He smiled now and again or uttered a 

16 
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word or so of his fancy, as old people will. His 
heart had been kept tender and his pleasuring 
time seemed to have begun. Once his kindly 
old fingers wandered half wistfully across his 
knees as if he already anticipated the friendly 
clutch of other well-loved toddlers. 

Holly's voice hummed at times from the 
garden. Once she touched Ferris's arm and 
pointed to the old man on his seat. 

"No tears to-day. Holly!" 

She felt the tender, practical compulsion of his 
gaze and answered his love in words, her sur- 
render was so childlike and complete: 

" Oh, I would n't cry to-day," she replied. " I 
am so happy; but, George, the love was like a 
garclen this morning ; now it seems holy as 
Heaven." 

He put his arm quietly across her shoulder and 
drew her closer to him, as they moved through 
Jeddy's dry stunted orchard ; but the great 
glamor was over all things. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE next morning, as Jack was strengthen- 
ing an ailing place in the pasture fence, 
a man rode toward him from the west. 
When this horseman was near enough Jack rec- 
ognized him as an old acquaintance, a roustabout 
of the various ranges. 

" Hello, Jack," he called, as if they had parted 
the previous evening. 

" Hello, Easy," Jack exclaimed in return, 
" where have you been since last we saw you — 
in jail ? " 

The title by which this stranger was addressed 
was quite as expressive as his smile. He received 
Jack's imputation with undiminished cordiality. 

" No-o, jail is the only chuck line I don't care 
to ride. It's a trifle too fastidious for me. I 
ain't on a diet just yet." 

" You are so exact about answering that you 
might tell a fellow then where you're going ? " 

" That is a polite question," Easy replied, " as 
I 'm going to stay right here until I get some of 
Molly's grub. How is Blossom off for pro- 
visions; pretty well stocked with apple pies? 
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Molly must have served in the Yankee army 
or he could n't make apple pies so slick. Think 
that'll work up one fight with him, as I ain't 
otherwise prepared. Forgot my usual pro- 
gramme of conduct, because that sonny gun 
agent at Stiletto hurried me off so fast. You 
can lend me your best shirt. Jack, to appear 
before the ladies in, as this is a mite astray on 
its original becoming color." 

**You might have one that matched your 
peaches and cream complexion better," Jack re- 
plied drily. " Now, as I before remarked, since 
you 're so exact in your answers, what did you 
come for? or was Bopps kind enough to send 
you over for a visit ? " 

" You 're looking up. Jack," his friend replied. 
" You 're getting a smart youngster. After 
a few more years in sassiety like mine you'll 
be all right. Now as to business, which it's 
only proper to leave to the last, I came with 
a letter for that army captain who's a-holding 
out at Blossom Ranch. I hear he's cut the 
Valley boys out on Holly Blossom — Well ! 
I hear, too, that the troops may pass by to- 
night. If my appetite leaves any grub at Blos- 
som they 're welcome to it. The letter is urgent, 
too, so I'd better hurry it along to its destination, 
and, speaking of messages. Jack, urgent and war- 
like messages, I got one for you. It was that 
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made me seek you first at this little corral, where 
you 're usually doing nothing. That schoolmarm 
— the one with the curly hair — she 's in Stiletto, 
waiting for you to bring her out here in a team." 

Jack had been standing, but at this announce- 
ment, as if feeling a necessity to collapse, he sank 
down, squatting there cowboy fashion. 

" The devil ! " he blurted out. The strange 
puncher sat staring down in admiration at the 
blank expression on Jack's face. 

" That ain't a pretty word to use so ambiguous- 
like," he said. " A stranger now might think you 
meant the schoolmarm by it, that innercent little 
thing." 

" Shut up your chaff and tell me what she said. 
Easy; what is she in Stiletto for? Why doesn't 
she ride out on horseback ? " 

" She says she is afraid of horses," Easy replied 
with agreeable promptitude. "She wanted to 
bring her trunk out to Blossom, too, so a man 
ain't up to sifting the real facts from all the rea- 
sons a woman does and don't give him. I 'spect 
the truth of the matter is that she'd like your 
pretty blushes alongside her. Jack." 

" Damn you, what did she really say ? " 

"She had a yeller dress on just the color 
of her hair, so it was lucky that white skin 
of hers came between 'em, and there was a 
purty blue bow on her dress, put where a man 
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ud never have thought to put one, crooked 
too, and another one like it fell into her fuzzy- 
hair. *De — ar Mr. Easy,' she said, *I want 
you to share my j^cret. I am here as a surprise. 
I have heard something that concerns Holly , and 
Jack must be the first that knows. Tell no one 
I am in Stiletto, until Jack comes. Then all will 
be well.' I may not have got the inflections all 
in the right spots," concluded this tormenting 
messenger, "but it's a hard day's work as it 
is; and take the advice of a friend, old fellar! 
Unless you are ready to say * yes ' to a proposal, 
don't you trust the little schoolmarm's yarn 
about HoUy Blossom. I think she made it up 
as she went along. I think the real truth of this 
pleasant matter is that her wedding dress is 
along in that trunk." 

" Go deliver the Captain his letter and then 
go to hell," exclaimed conscientious Jack. The 
fellow left him, still with that queer expression on 
his face. As for himself, he rode ofFgayly. He 
was a son of the desert, one with its capricious 
wind. He was a care-free fellow, but he had 
deeper moods. He loved to hear stories of home 
and music ; he was very sentimental for a second 
or so every evening just before he actually slept, 
and he would not have harmed a woman for 
the world. He was even willing to go to hell, but, 
like Hugo's little rebel, he thought it a blessed 
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occasion to eat an apple fritter before venturing 
into the Unknown. To Jeddy he accounted 
thus for his long absence from Blossom : 

" I Ve ben in politics, old man, have n't you 
heard ? Ben to the legislature petitioning the 
government to import some hundred head of 
girls into Arizona to fill up the hole what 
Holly '11 leave." 

Any one could see, he thought, that she and 
Ferris were very happy. 

Jack sat before his broken fence long after 
the stray puncher had reached the house and paid 
his respects to Jeddy. 

His thoughts were conflicting : 

" I feel like a sand storm had struck me. She 
has heard that about Ferris, and I reckon she has 
come down here to tell Holly. Holly is a queer 
girl. I don't think she would ever forgive Ferris, 
if he did n't tell her first. Damn it ! I 'd like to 
see Laura too ! " 

He rose and stretched, and thought of her and 
of the first ride that they had ever taken toward 
Blossom, and how even then he almost asked her 
to be his wife. Laura was a small, light person 
who stimulated men's protective instinct, making 
a strong conscientious man feel vaguely responsi- 
ble for her. 

Jack leaned on his fence now, recalling every 
incident of that first ride. To her escort she 
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had been a new departure in womankind, very 
different from that capable young person whom 
she was engaged to instruct, 

"You must be a real live cowboy/* she had 
said, " because you look like one. I should like 
to sketch you for our club home. What a dear 
suit and what a perfect complexion ! " 

It was indeed a strong, honest red, as if sun 
and wind and pure desert air had all been at work 
on it, but Jack had never been told so before, 
and he learned afterward that it was not quite as 
complimentary as it seemed. Her sketch of him 
produced a color that must have confused any 
San Francisco skeptics who thought the Arizona 
cowboy a fictional character. 

Laura had called the conveyance, too, a dear 
carriage, and said it reminded her of a sweet one 
at the Museum at home, like they used ages and 
ages ago. 

" Yes, this was made about the same time that 
sedan chairs went out," Jack replied in such a 
courtly fashion that it took her months to find 
any humor in it. 

Jack could see her now ; he had enjoyed that 
trip and would n't mind another like it. She had 
drawn »bits of scenery in a book as they drove ; 
she had him climb out every few miles to get a 
rock or desert shrub for her ; once or twice her 
hand or hair brushed him. A good grip could 
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crush a little girl like her. Then, about five 
miles out from Blossom, the Arizona climate in- 
dulged in a sudden burst of temper. It poured 
so fiercely on the dear carriage that it nearly fol- 
lowed its obsolete companions, which had long 
since become historical. 

" If I live through this," the poor little school- 
marm had gasped, ^^an account of it will be 
interesting to send to the club home." 

Jack had wrapped her in a carriage robe and 
would have contributed his coat, like other heroes 
under similar circumstances, had there been any 
place to put it ; but the carriage robe was a gen- 
erous one and nearly suflTocated the young lady 
whom he was rescuing. He had dreaded escort- 
ing a schoolmarm to Blossom, but altogether it 
had been a very unexpected diversion. 

"There wouldn't be any use going to argue 
her into my point of view," Jack thought, hesitat- 
ing at this point of his retrospection. " I '11 just 
have to let her stay in Stiletto for a while." 

He knew girls. Laura had doubtless ap- 
pointed herself the guard angelic of Holly's love 
aflTairs, and if she came to Blossom just now she 
would probably spoil a pretty romance. Jack 
knew there would be no use trying to g^'ve her 
his masculine reasons for leaving aflfairs alone. 
He knew Laura. She was unreasonable like the 
majority of her sex, and like Mr. Deuceace, she 
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believed in using plenty of white pockit hanker- 
cher in her own behalf. 

Jack would not be able to withstand that ; the 
mere thought of Laura in an attitude of appeal to 
him almost shook his resolution ; moreover, he 
did not like to use a boyish trick with her. He 
had always been manly and straightforward and 
this seemed like taking a risk with earnestness. 

On the other side were Holly Blossom and 
her happiness. Holly Blossom must stay happy, 
and that meant Jeddy's happiness, too. Jeddy 
was his benefactor. He owed everything in his 
life to Jed, except the few things that he owed 
Holly. She had been a wee bit of a girl when 
Jack first arrived at Blossom. When he could 
not eat the usual hearty cow-man's dinner, it had 
affected her in a womanly way, even that early. 
She had been so little that she ate bread and milk 
for supper, and, when no one was looking at her, 
she had slipped down from her high chair and 
shyly set her own supper before him, with the 
feminine desire to alleviate. 

Of course. Jack could n't do anything to hurt 
Holly Blossom. He knew his mind was made 
up firmly at last, and fell to his work. Good 
qualities create their own kind. Jack's generosity 
soon ran into cheerfulness, and the cheerfulness 
found expression in song. He sang the " Yaller 
Rose of Texas " and when he came to the refrain. 
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a voice like an echo had joined his> and he knew 
that Holly was in the distant garden with her 
lover. 

She was flitting happily about, clad in white. 
She hoped that she was beautiful to Ferris, and 
wore her frocks recklessly. 

" Whenever Jack sang that song," she said, 
" Laura always let on as if it were about her, 
because her hair is yellow. She did it to see 
Jack color up even more than is natural. It 
plagued him, too, because she made out its 
choosing openly between her and me." 

She stood in the sunshine, her girlish loveliness 
not sufFering from the intenseness of her setting, 
her eyes blue as the sky, her skin fair as the 
morning, her lips like ripe cherries. 

"Jack is on his second verse," she said. 
" Listen, George ! " and again she sang the words, 
her throat stirring to the music: 

" * The yaller rose of Texas 
Beats the belle of Tennessee.* ** 

Then, knowing her lover had some pretty 
words to say to her, she laid her hand in his. 

" Not to me ! " were his words. As they 
were said for the second time, it is not remark- 
able that she had anticipated the praise. She 
was very happy and did not notice Molly until 
he snarled at her : 
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" You had better not be waking your grandpap 
with your noise." 

She saw then that Molly was standing in the 
kitchen walk, where he had paused in the middle 
of an errand. His words caused a reaction of 
mood. Her face flushed and she moved nerv- 
ously beneath his words, as Pardner would have 
moved had a whip touched him. She was bitterly 
hurt through her very happiness and without a 
second thought — a thought of pity because she 
was so happy — she retorted as usual : 

" Oh, don't be wasting your anxiety on grand- 
pap, Molly. He knows noise and music apart. 
It 's getting warm here, George ; let 's go down 
and see Pardner. I want to go tell Pardner how 
happy I am." 

The horse's name stirred Ferris. When they 
paid their first visit to Pardner he meant to tell 
her who he was and explain about Benton. 

" We '11 go see Pardner later," he said. 

She stood hesitatingly a moment, an almost 
imperceptible change sweeping across her face. 

" You said that yesterday," she exclaimed, the 
same strange little chill in her voice. All at once 
she felt the need of Jeddy's presence ; Jeddy's pres- 
ence, so like his big kind hands, and half proudly 
she turned her former nonsense to this need : 

" Let 's go in to Jeddy, George, to see if his 
musical education is as lacking as Molly's." 
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Then she saw that Molly had not gone in, but 
still stood listening to them. She turned lightly 
at the door. 

" I 'm going to see if Jeddy's musical education 
is as lacking as your own, Molly. If Jed is 
awake, it '11 show they did n't teach you harmony 
when you were little fellows." 

Then she stepped into the small hall. Ferris 
caught her hand here. 

" Holly," he said, " there is something — so 
much I have to say to you — only — trust me, 
my love!" 

At this she laid her head where it was conven- 
ient for him to kiss it. 

" I thought it was our first quarrel," she 
whispered, with a little glad catch like a laugh in 
the words. The tremulous light was still in her 
eyes when she stood before her grandfather. 

" I 'm afraid you Ve ben a bad girl again. 
Holly," Jeddy said, emerging reluctantly from 
under a newspaper. 

" Were you awake all the time, Jed Blossom ? 
Then there ain't any actual way of proving my 
theory to Molly, is there, George ? " 

Her lover watched her with a lover's eyes, but 
Jeddy asked slyly : 

" What were you doing to Molly, Holly ? " 

" Oh, don't be afraid for Molly, grandpap ! 
He and I won't hurt each other. We only 
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measured swords and parted, like the play peo- 
ple did." 

There was a stir in the hall, and the next second 
Molly's form appeared in the open doorway ; on 
one or two occasions like this, he had followed 
her to Jeddy with their quarrel. Jeddy used his 
usual method in this instance. 

" You and Holly hev ben playing too hard, 
Molly. She will be sorry." 

" I am sorry already," Holly said. She was 
standing by Jeddy's chair and half reached her 
hand toward the old cook, but he would not see 
it. " I should not have quarrelled with any one 
to-day. I should not have quarrelled with Molly. 
God meant me to share the happiness." 

"Shake hands with her, Molly," said Jeddy. 
" She was only measurin' swords with you." 

He turned the phrase simply, as if it were one 
of his own coining and not the great bard's. It 
^did not divert Molly's wrath. He had not come 
into the room, but stood in his long faded coat in 
the doorway. He was a tall, flat, grotesque figure, 
swaying like a reed in the wind. 

" I don't want her sorrer," said Molly : " I 
don't want nothing but her hate. She has hated 
me for always. She has measured 'em with me 
for the last time." 

"She is only a little gal, Molly. She's ben 
only a little gal." 
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" You always take her part agen me," Molly 
went on, as if he could not stop the anger. " You 
never believed that I was right when I said a word 
agen her. Let her lover take her part. Let him 
tell her why he won't go see Pardner with her. 
He's the officer what killed Benton." 

Ferris had been silent throughout, first, be- 
cause it was Jeddy's affair, and now because he 
was made voiceless. Jeddy saw that she raised 
her eyes, but it was not to him or Ferris, but to 
Molly. Her grandfather knew what words Holly 
would say, and he said them for her. 

" Go on," he commanded, " so long as you 
have gone this far, tell the rest on it." 

Molly kept his eyes on the girl's face. Then 
Jeddy arose and stood between them, so that 
they were shut out from each other's view, but 
Holly heard the old man. He mouthed his 
words, but they were intelligible enough. Ferris 
waited. 

" I nearly knew him all the time," Molly 
said. "I am a good un on faces. The other 
night I seen him in his uniform. Him and 
Holly was gallivantin' out in front, dancing like 
and singing. Then it all came over me who he 
was. I knew him in a minute, in his uniform. 
He was at Blossom once afore." 

"You ken go," said Jeddy; and Molly went. 
Jeddy moved, and then Holly realized that she 
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and Ferris were looking into each other's eyes. 
His shocked her in spite of her feelings. They 
looked cold and gray like stone, as they had 
looked when she first saw him in Stiletto. 

" Is it true, George ? " she asked. 

" Yes," he answered. 

Then, without speaking, without looking far- 
ther, she walked out of the room. 

When Ferris was left alone with the old man, 
he stood as if he were suffering a martyrdom. 
Jeddy was not a mean man and could not take 
advantage of the situation. Then the young 
man spoke almost the same words that he had 
used to Holly in the hallway. 

" Try to believe in me, Mr. Blossom. I can't 
explain now." 

He endured the old frontiersman's gaze. It 
was a gaze in which sternness melted into justice. 
Even for Holly, Jeddy could not be unjust. He 
himself did not understand everything, but he 
reached out a great kind hand and laid it on 
Ferris's shoulder. 

" I believe in you, my boy," he said. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

FERRIS was not at lunch, but Easy tried to 
supply the deficiency. He had borrowed 
Jack's best shirt and had had a wash, both 
luxuries that contributed to a more debonair ap- 
pearance. Easy felt the difference in the general 
atmosphere since morning, but his own tempera- 
ment was so buoyant that he lent himself gallantly 
to the mitigation of the domestic woe. He sup- 
posed that the change, as well as Ferris's absence, 
was caused by the Government letter which the 
officer had received ; probably they were all sorry 
to see Ferris go. Easy thought, and he pursued 
a line of conversation that was usually unfailing 
with those families whom he periodically honored 
with his presence. The cow-men and any help 
of the ranges always have a seat and welcome at 
the family board, except in those cases where they 
themselves choose another table. Neither do 
they have to sit below the salt, as in the olden 
days, but contribute to the friendliness of the 
table. If strangers, they are bringers of news as 
well as of themselves, and so their welcome is a 
double one, whereas the home boys keep up that 
steady fire of repartee so dear to the provincial 

17 
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heart. The cow-men were more shy of Jeddy's 
table while it also accommodated "city com- 
pany," but when they did appear, they enjoyed 
being there ahnost as much as they had dreaded 
the ordeal of entering. It did not occur to Easy 
to absent himself because Ferris was presenL 
He possessed an elasticity that kept him near the 
top of life. He saw no reason for hiding his 
light under the proverbial bushel, and, in truth, 
it never stayed there except on occasions when he 
preferred a humble walk of life merely to tease 
Molly, or because he needed the abandon of 
Coyote's hut at times, just as city people need 
the relaxation of a rest cure. 

On this occasion Easy rallied Holly a trifle on 
Ferris's absence, — saying that he was doubtless 
off calling on some other girl, since it is a notori- 
ous fact that both soldiers and sailors have sweet- 
hearts in every post. He guessed that little 
yaller-haired school marm must have some of this 
fickle blood in her veins ; probably her pa had 
been in the military, for, the last time he. Easy, 
had seen her in Stiletto, she was running a four- 
in-hand performance that almost cost three men 
their lives. While she looked at one, she talked 
to another and dropped something to make the 
third fellow pick it up. 

" When did you last see Laura ? " Holly 
asked, out of mere politeness. 
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"Well, within the kst two years," answered 
Easy. Jack was the only other person who could 
penetrate this humor, and as Easy had dampened 
his enjoyment of it the volatile puncher alone 
appreciated it. It was a strange meal. Molly 
shufRed in occasionally with steaming biscuits, or 
the frontiersman's cup of coffee, or young chickens 
fried in his best style. Jeddy talked to the 
strange man ; his whiskers were tucked neatly 
under his napkin and this contributed to a seem- 
ing blandness which he really did not feel. Jack 
was damning the world in silence, excluding a 
chosen few ; yet beneath the darkness of this 
mood, — for Jeddy had confided their trouble 
to him, — was a small throb of joy that Laura 
was innocent in the matter. He would not have 
wanted Laura to hurt Holly Blossom, even un- 
intentionally. Holly's face was set, but no one 
observed it, except Easy. He tried to bring 
back her rosy cheeks and was rewarded now and 
again by a smile, one that lit only her eyes. She 
had inherited some of Jeddy's justness and could 
not visit the sins of the world on this easy-going 
fellow ; besides, his very ignorance of the situa- 
tion kept the conversation in an everyday tone. 
It was better, but she seemed to hear their voices 
from a strange distance, as one hears voices which 
penetrate sleep. 

" I have a verse on your pet, old man," Easy 
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was saying to Jeddy; "I read it the other day 
and saved it to recite to you : 

*« * Some men were born for great things. 
Some were bom for small ; 
Some it is not recorded 
Why they were bom at all.* ** 

It did not spoil his enjoyment when Molly 
entered just then with a dish. " What do you 
think of a pet woodpecker. Jack? Some men 
have pet this or pet that, but I never heard of a pet 
woodpecker before until a friend of mine had one," 
were Easy's comments during the somewhat 
unexpected ordeal of Molly's presence. 

" Don't fear," Jack remarked, when that 
worthy left the room. "He did n't hear you, 
although one of Molly's virtues is that he hears 
best what ain't said direct to himself; but even 
if he does hear things, he only takes the compli- 
mentary portion of them." 

" I suppose Molly took Coyote's death some- 
what hard ? " Easy remarked to Jeddy. 

'' Yes," Jeddy replied. " Molly liked Coyote. 
There 's only a few of us old fellars left." 

Easy looked uneasy, if such an expression 
were possible to him. 

" You ain't an old fellow, you 're a boy. 
It's the ones that have withering qualities in 
their hearts that wither quickest You ain't an 
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old fellow, Jed, while you know how to help a 
friend and forgive an enemy." 

" Coyote did n't know that," Jeddy said, 
although the words of the cowboy touched him. 
" Did you ever hear the story of Coyote's life ? " 

" I heard at it," Easy returned. 

" He quarrelled with his only brother when 
they was young. It was about nothing ; 
Coyote acknowledged that in later life. Neither 
was to blame at first, — it was just something 
they looked at different, — ■- but both was to blame 
for the quarrel they made of it. It is n't the 
cause of trouble what hurts friends so much as 
the way they take forgiveness. Nance used to 
say that to me. ^ It is n't often that Gawd asks 
anything of us ; forgiveness is one thing we do 
for Him." 

Holly rose. She knew that the words were 
meant for her, but she could not stand them. 
She stood by the table a minute, smiling on the 
three men. " I am going out," she said. " The 
sun seems so nice outside, and you men want to 
talk." Then she walked in a groping, unfamiliar 
way, as if the old room were changed to her. 
Jeddy remembered how only the night before 
she had drifted in like, the petal of a flower, 
light, sweet, how she had thrown her arms about 
him and pressed her brown head on his breast, 
confessing she was his happy little girl ! 
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Jeddy continued his conversation to the boys 
but the girl went out under the open sky. She 
had never felt so lonely before. Her view of the 
matter was unusual. 

" I don't feel angry," she thought. " I *m not 
angry or hurt or sorry. I don't feel that way at 
all. Grandpa must n't think I feel bad about 
Molly. It isn't often he tells grandmammy's 
words. He feels, when he tells them. Grand- 
pap has led a kind life ; it would be mean for me 
to feel unforgiving to Molly. I just don't feel. 
I did not mind this noon when he most touched 
my chair. Jed has given Molly a roof and bed 
for years and years, and no man likes to think 
all that friendship has been wasted, that biting 
the hand that feeds you is a human quality. 
I '11 tell Jed this evening that I don't mind.*' 

She drifted on. 

At the house Easy went into the big square 
kitchen with a laudable object in view, namely, 
pecking at a woodpecker. The old rancher and 
Jack were left alone. 

^* Nance had an onforgivin' streak in her," 
Jeddy said after a litde. "Oncet she nearly 
spoiled her life." 

He did not say what it was, but after this he 
sat silent as if he were again looking over a page 
to which he had not turned for years and years. 
Jack had never before heard him mention 
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any personal sorrow but death and he was 
touched. He, too, felt the dread that had awak- 
ened those old, sad, slumbering memories, know- 
ing Holly Blossom herself had had unforgiving 
spells. Now Jack understood why the old man 
had said so often, '' If her grandmammy had 
lived, she 'd have understood the little thing 
better." 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE girl passed on. She turned from the 
path to the orchard and went across to 
the water tanks. As she walked she felt 
better. " I will go to my own garden/' she 
thought, "and sit among the geraniums." She 
was not conscious of avoiding the orchard, but 
she did not care to see it then. The wind had 
been blowing, blowing, like a lament of the desert 
all day. Holly reached the tanks and sat down 
on a rough bench near them. 

" It is cool here," she thought. " It is cool 
and quiet." Life seemed changed to her, but 
she was not conscious of the difference. She 
did not " feel " as she herself said ; she did not 
miss Pardner as she would have missed him 
several days before. The wind interested her. 

" It is sighing and sobbing down Blossom 
Cation like a human voice. The Indians are 
around somewhere. This wind makes even our 
work-boys nervous." 

Ferris came toward her at this point. He 
could not have seen her at first, so she knew 
that he had felt her presence just as she had 
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felt, his, even before the click of the gate told 
her that he had come in from the outer yard. 

She almost rose to meet him, then she remem- 
bered. She had a flimsy linen hat in her lap which 
she had deposed to put a new geranium in her 
hair ; the flowers were growing all about her feet, 
fresh, and splashed with some dripping water. 
When her glance met his, he saw that her eyes 
were blue, as they were on the day when he had 
first spoken to her as his Holly. Then the light 
died out. 

She nerved herself to say something ordinary 
to him as he approached, something about the 
drinking water. She did not feel, she thought. 
She watched him come along the path to her, as 
she would have watched any other man ; then, at 
one point, he had to tread across her garden and 
she saw how carefully he stepped, as if he did not 
want to harm living creatures. This quality con- 
fused her new view of him ; it was more like the 
love part of their love. Bright dancing little com- 
panions appeared alongside this thought. One 
said to her how she had liked the fine-grained 
skin of his hands, another reminded her of the 
somewhat proud set to his shoulders, as if he, 
too, had slept without pillows, and another whis- 
pered about the charm she had always found in 
the slanting way that his gray eyes looked at 
her. 
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As for Ferris, he had known that he loved her, 
but it had never been with such a real and great 
love before. His love had needed the test; it 
was more tender. He saw her distress ; she was 
trying to steel her heart against him, but there was 
no revulsion of feeling in her eyes. He was a 
soldier even in love. Her collar was cut low as 
it had been in the Eugenie costume, and when 
she steadied her underlip into a little line that 
was intended to appear cold and conventional, 
the effort of control tightened the muscles of her 
throat. Nothing was lost on him, because 
he was her lover at heart and it was his place 
to protect her from sorrow. She looked very 
piteous and he longed to take her in his arms, 
but he did not do so; the emergency steadied 
and strengthened him just as did the emergencies 
of his profession. 

" I have come," he said. His hair caught the 
sun when he bared his head, and the quiet brown 
suddenly became gold threads. 

" I did not think any one could see me here," 
began Holly. 

It hurt him, but he answered gently : 

" I did not see you. Holly. I was waiting all 
the morning for you. A few moments ago I 
knew you had come out in the garden to me. 
The wind grew different. It is like everything else 
in Blossom Valley. It could not be harsh to you/* 
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After a bit, the grave smile died from his lips. 
She had not flushed or stirred at his words. 
Then the idea of her suffering again softened 
him. He saw how the red geranium in her dark 
hair emphasized the whiteness of the face below 
it, and he could not speak until she seemed more 
able to bear it. He sought to make use of 
the brief time. 

*^ Is this your own little garden, dear?" 

He did not know that her fancy was still hearing 
in his voice, " The wind grew different. It is like 
everything else," and so forth and so forth. She 
seemed to bring herself from a distance to answer 
him ; she had heard the " dear," but replied as if 
it had not been spoken. 

" The barrels made a little shade and I used 
it for my flowers. I wanted some shade now, 
and I just did n't want to go to the orchard 
to-day." 

He bore the blow. He sat down beside her 
on the bench. Her dignity kept the short 
weather-beaten distance of boards between them. 
Then he began to speak in the low, even tones 
she had liked. He tried to call her his dear 
love, but her cold, still profile chilled him and he 
began his defence as he had before the military men 
at Grant. He did not pity himself at all, but the 
situation held room for pity. He was talking to 
the woman he loved, trying to help her by his 
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testimony. His voice did not once falter, as it 
might had her arms been about his neck. 

" It was my fault but not my sin, believe me. 
Holly. I have come to tell you the true story 
of the Benton affair, as I view it. The facts 
were all as you have heard, only I think my view 
may take the wrong out of it for you. I am 
only sorry that I did not tell it before. Benton 
was a trooper in my company. I was the officer 
in command. I remember him perfectly. I 
was always interested in the men for one thing, 
and I have had to be interested in him especially 
since." 

She listened. 

"It was three years ago, and the Apaches were 
abroad. We were following the vaguest rumors 
of them, trusting that each one would lead to 
some final skirmish. We stopped over near 
Stiletto — where Stiletto is now. It was then not 
a railroad station, as you know, for the town has 
sprung up since. Then there were only a few 
detached cars, temporary dwellings for the 
Mexican laborers who were working on the road. 
The troopers should have stood by me, — should 
have felt the responsibility of service, too, I 
thought. They did n't. They bought mescal 
from the Mexicans who worked there, and nearly 
all got drunk. We had to start south that even- 
ing to join a troop on the other side of the moun- 
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tains, back of this place. The older men were 
more used to liquor, and when marching time 
came they were all in shape to start, except 
Benton. I should have remembered his youth — 
I think I did. Holly, — only I had not met you 
then and I knew no other way to go about it. 
I am a soldier's son and I was raised rigidly. 

"To return, I think it was Benton's youth 
that brought all this misunderstanding about me. 
He was very boyish, and probably I had the 
thought that just that lesson might be good for 
him, set him straight for life, if you understand. 
He seemed to have years and years of life before 
him. I did not want them to be drunken 
years." 

Ferris paused, but she said no word to encour- 
age him. 

" I walked in from Stiletto to Blossom Ranch 
to judge for myself Only a drunken man could 
have missed our troop. Benton must have been 
drunk when he left, after all ; and he probably 
carried mescal in his canteen. Maybe he had 
never been drunk before and did not know how 
to straighten out, how to get out of it. I 
blame myself here, for that part in it. I was 
vain, young, ignorant. He probably had a 
terrible time, but he is dead and away from it. 
My scar burns yet ; probably it will, at odd times, 
during all my entire lifetime, for all it was not 
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my sin, — not my sin. Holly. We all have 
faults, those of inheritance, of inclination. We 
should forgive easily. Holly, if we could realize 
at the proper moment our own weak humanity. 

" As you are to be my wife, I lay my heart bare 
to you. An old philosopher once wrote that an 
evil deed begins a deterioration of character. It 
marks itself that way. I feared after my affair 
with Benton that the ideals might disappear and 
that I should grow harsher, falser. This is not 
so. I have lived better since that year ; I have 
understood life and men more broadly. Every 
man faces this sometime in his lifetime that 

'' ' A rusted nail placed under the faithful compass 
Will sway it from the truth, and lose the argosy,* 

if he allow it. I am not afraid of my own 
life — of its going wrong because I followed that 
time a different ideal of duty. What I most must 
seek forgiveness from both yourself and your 
grandfather for is, that I did not tell you this be- 
fore. From the moment I came south I felt that 
acknowledging my own identity would lose me 
something, something wonderful. At the start, 
as was natural, this seemed to me connected with 
my profession, and the deception justifiable. In 
truth, it was you. From the time I first saw you 
in Stiletto, even from the time I first heard your 
opinions, it has been nothing, no one, but you. 
I realize that now." 
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Then he ended tenderly, gallantly, because he 
did not doubt her answer yet : 

" You are my queen, remember. I have for- 
sworn republicanism for your sake." 

She sat looking at him. She did not draw 
farther away nor incline toward him. He saw 
this, and then looked down. One of her gay 
geranium bushes grew at his feet and he plucked 
one of the friendly blossoms, else he could not 
have endured the rest; and he was a soldier 
lover. Probably his strange patience affected her, 
although she did not think it possible, for her 
answer was tempered with justice : 

" I do not doubt your bravery. I do not 
think you meant to do wrong. I remember 
things that we heard about Benton's Lieutenant, 
Harris, we thought was his name. A woman 
friend of Laura's at Grant wrote her about a man 
there, and we put two and two together, — a man 
that everybody was praising for his bravery dur- 
ing the Indian affairs. There seemed nothing 
against his record until some one brought a 
charge of cruelty against him." 

"Oh;, cruelty!" he repeated, as if it brought 
up the whole dreadful picture of Benton's 
death. 

"I want you to know," continued Holly, "that 
I heard all about it, that you yourself asked for 
the court martial, and how the men believed all 
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you said. I had forgotten it for months ; but I 
like to remember it now." 

His face was like a white mask. The bright 
flower read his gray eyes and may have solaced 
them. He did not even thank her for the jus- 
tice, but it seemed straightforward to him, like 
the love part of his love. He was not a humble 
man ; but his love was humble. It could endure 
a great deal. 

Some water dripped continually from the bar- 
rels. The sound of her voice was as monoto- 
nous, not unmusical, but mechanical. 

" It is as if some one had died out of my life," 
she said. " I do not doubt your strength or 
your bravery or that you are a good man. It is 
only that you are not the person I took you for, 
— the lover who made all the ideals true." 

" I am the same, Holly. I am not altered. 
It is God who was in our love, God who makes 
such perfect marriages as yours and mine was to 
be. I am only human, but you, you were to 
make me better, be the touchstone of my soul." 

"Wait," she said. "You would not want to 
force a person, you are not that kind of a man. 
Since you are the man who might have been my 
husband, who might have gone through every 
happy or unhappy day with me, who could hardly 
have awakened without knowing what I dreamed, 
I think it is better to be honest with you, as 
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honest as I should have been if — if the marriage 
had been real." 

He was patient, superhumanly patient. — Was 
not their life's happiness at stake? 

" Let me help you. You are tired. You 
mean that you made me one man in your heart, 
and I seem to be another. If you loved me. 
Holly, you love me, faults and all, still. Love 
is so great, my dear; love is so forgiving, so 
divine." 

She put out her hand for the first time and 
laid it for a second on his brown one. Hers 
was a lovable, flexible little hand that would 
look well with rings on; but now the touch 
was so strange and cold that it chilled him. 

" You must not make me seem so cruel," she 
said. " I do not like cruel people ; but I have 
to be honest. It is better to be honest now, or 
the dishonesty would become a cold cloud. It 
would creep over our happiness in future years. 
It would not be right for us to marry under the 
circumstances, my not thinking you the ideal, nor 
holding you near and dear." 

All through these final words he had been 
picking geraniums, red, deep flowers; he barely 
had to stoop to get them. When she reached 
the end, he rose as if he had nothing to answer, 
as if these reasons had exhausted the strength of 

his defence. He stood a minute before her ; the 

18 
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light wind had blown her soft hair and his fin- 
gers touched it Then he went away. He had 
dropped the geraniums lightly into the linen hat 
on her lap, and they lay there sweet, deep, earn- 
est, like returned love; but the water still glis- 
tened on some of them. After a while the 
sadness grew greater than the sweetness until 
it nearly choked her. 

She tried to think of something else, of Jeddy's 
windmill, for instance, of the trouble that he had 
had about his well, how at the very end a little 
lad had dropped a bird down it, to see if robins 
were so all-fired smart, flying downwards as over- 
head. She thought of her garden next, how 
Jeddy had laughed at her for using that space 
for a garden. " It was like a Yankee " ; she 
always answered that she would be a Yankee, 
if she had to marry one. 

All this time the geraniums lay and smiled 
brightly through their tears. Once their bright- 
ness reminded her of his love, of his patience, and 
that he had not uttered any ungentle thought. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

TOWARD evening she aroused slowly. 
She went in and made the usual prep- 
arations for dinner, all for Jeddy this 
time. She was a truthful person, and her real 
farewell seemed already spoken to Ferris, al- 
though they would have to meet conventionally 
thereafter. She was brave ; she worked out her 
problem, to appear in their cheery dining-room 
"dressed a little extry," as Jeddy said. 

It was a very plain dining-room, as actual 
household furnishings go. Fittings are apt to 
be plain in Arizona in such districts as that 
where Holly lived. Goods were shipped from 
Chicago, for the most part, and perhaps a few 
extras like a sideboard and a lady's dresser and 
a piano might have slipped in as well as not, had 
Holly ever thought to ask Jeddy for them. She 
did not need them in that period of her life. It 
is true that Laura had created a discontent in her, 
but it was so vague and short-lived that her wom- 
anliness had been adequate to defeat it. " When 
things get dull or show too many legs, Mrs. Bud " 
she had once said brightly, " I just get some ere- 
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tonne in town with smart colored patterns to it, 
pale if it 's about summer, and red in winter, Mrs. 
Bud. There is n't anything like red to raise Jed 
and me in winter, or anything like pale blue to 
make you think of cool green grass in summer." 

Holly followed her really high ideal of opti- 
mism this evening, because kindness and bravery 
had become a strong habit. She dressed well 
for Jeddy's sake, because he was an old man, 
and, relatively, she protected him from the In- 
dian burdens. Jeddy saw only the red geranium 
in her hair and was deceived by it. " She jest 
could n't look so spry," he thought, " and not 
have everything all right with the Cap'n." 

" You look right down sweet," he said to the 
girl. " You look right down sweet in that dress, 
and if you ain't jest like your grandmam about 
flowers. Holly, red uns too ! Did I ever tell 
you about your grandmam's pet flowers, and 
alius having a red un in the top of her bunnit? " 

" I could n't hear about her too often," Holly 
replied. She stood opposite him, looking into 
his honest old eyes, and by a trifling mental exer- 
tion found that she was drolling Jed just as she 
often had, before all this occurred between her 
and Ferris. Perhaps life would not really change 
much. 

" Once you told me, too, that when you com- 
plimented her, Jeddy, her cheeks got even red- 
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der 'n the rose, so you had to kiss them. I am 
not opposed to playing grandmam to-night." 

And the color flashed into her face for mischief, 
coquetting with her old grandpap, if you please ! 
Although he looked old, full of rheumatism, — 
" bulky," to use his own term, — she made him 
follow her around the table for that kiss ; then, 
turning unexpectedly at his own big chair, she 
raised her lips to him as probably the dear old 
grandmam had done. She was on her toes and 
they made a pretty sight because he was a high 
old man, as they say in Missouri, and she only 
a little lass. 

She helped Jeddy into the chair then, and 
patted him after tying the napkin about his neck. 
She always had to tie the napkin about Jeddy's 
neck so that he would not forget it. Napkins 
had not been so common in his and Molly's boy- 
hood, Madison County, Missouri way. " People 
jus' et those days " without so much assistance as 
they contrive now. In fact, times had changed, 
he declared, as " people really et those days so 's 
to work afterwards, whereas now mealtime is a 
pleasure, and a right down dawdling one." He 
reckoned sometimes that it might be owing to the 
way Holly Blossom had practised her wiles on 
their dining-room. Her everlasting geraniums 
brightened everything before one's eyes, and some 
little cups hung along the wall in a perilous and 
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extravagant fashion introduced by Laura. Those 
suspended cups looked jest like Laura, Jeddy 
thought; flighty, as if they'd drop the next 
minute. 

There was an Indian rug strung across one 
wall and Holly sat before this background. Its 
shades were deeply interwoven, like the lurid 
motives of the Apaches, but it threw out the pale 
green of Holly's frock and gave passion to her 
geranium. 

" The boys are late," she said. 

After that they talked of ordinary things. 

Jeddy was fond of chat, and she told him 
about Laura's letters which were coming fre- 
quently for Jack, and Jeddy replied that Jack 
did grow uncommon red every time that Lau- 
ra's name was mentioned, and from these signs 
he was afraid that the schoolmarm had Jack sure 
and proper now. 

Holly laughed and said Jeddy had better look 
out. As Jeddy knew. Easy was a smart fellow, 
and some of his noontime prognostications ought 
to make Mr. Blossom quake as much as an ad- 
vance by the Apaches. Jeddy was half pleased 
and half ruffled by these allusions and tried to 
answer them with proper spirit. He said that he 
was not afraid of Laury and he reckoned he could 
hold his own against her. 

What Easy had really said, during a convenient 
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lull in the conversation, was this ; that his grand- 
mother had been a seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter (probably having flourished in those 
times when big families were less inglorious than 
at present) and so predictions ran naturally in 
their family. Seeing an excellent chance to plague 
both Jack and " the old man," Easy had evolved 
the following presage from this family trait. He 
said he had many reasons to believe that the 
little schoolmarm whom he used to meet in Blos- 
som was about to proceed against the Valley for 
the purpose of conquering Jed. If, as he foresaw, 
her wedding dress accompanied her, Jack had 
capitulated and there was an end to him. To do 
complete justice to Easy's rhetoric, it is only 
right to quote his own terms. Laura had the 
rope all right about Jack's neck, and it was only 
left for her to make it a halter; but with Mr. Blos- 
som it was diflTerent. Every one knew that Jed 
had dared to oppose the schoolmarm, and now the 
time for his punishment had come. Considering 
that Mr. Blossom held the fort, or in less military 
language, owned the ranch upon which Laura's 
hero worked, Easy's intuition was not quite so 
remarkable as it might have been, since the cap- 
ture of this enemy was not only diplomatic but 
necessary. 

" You had better look out, Jed ! " Easy had 
eloquently concluded. " Soon the little school- 
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marm will appear at the ranch and before you 
know it, you, too, will be tied to her apron string," 
this with a significant glance at the angry Jack, 
" watching her hoist her own colors over Blossom 
Range. Beware, old man ! I would n*t tell you 
this if I was n't a friend of yourn ; but you Ve al- 
ways ben a good old man, and I think it a friend's 
duty to warn you of the danger you 're in. The 
Apaches are a mere trifle to what you 're fiidng, 
old fellow. The little schoolmarm is ahead of 
you, she will appear decked all out in them pretty 
bows you call rosetteys, and she won't even notice 
Holly, but 'II suspend all affectionate interest until 
you are subjugated. We can't blame her, Jed; 
even that other little soldier. Napoleon, had to 
concentrate all his talents upon his work durin' 
those remembered times when he chose conquest 
for an employment." 

At this stage of their recollections it was por- 
tentous that Holly and Jeddy heard an unex- 
pected commotion in the hall. 

"You are a good Mr. Alden," they heard, 
" to remove my overshoes for me ; any one does 
not need to be told, Mr. Alden, that you are 
a Southerner like Sir Walter Raleigh. It can 
be seen ! Oh dear me ! No ! you did n't hurt 
me ; Sir Walter Raleigh was an Englishman, 
but — but he liked tobacco B,nd you like tobacco 
too, do you not, dear Mr. Alden? I knew 
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you were alike in some way ! Now won't it 
come off? What an ungrateful overshoe ! — 
when Mr. Alden is so good to me ! " 

After this feeling rebuke, which caused a slight 
interruption, the thin, sweet voice went on : 

" Since my first ride to Blossom I always carry 
my overshoes, because I so nearly died of tonsilitis 
after that trip. Tonsilitis is so ignoble, is it not ? 
and the handiest place to carry one's overshoes is 
on one's feet, Mr. Alden, isn't it? Thank you 
so much ! Now, not one word ! My arrival is 
to be a surprise to dear, dear Mr. Blossom and 
dear Holly." 

It would take a stronger pen than this to de- 
scribe the conquest of Mr. Blossom in the same 
effective manner that a war correspondent might, 
but, from Laura's first appearance at his thresh- 
old, Jeddy knew that all Easy had said was true, 
and he believed from that time forward that both 
Easy's grandmother and great grandmother had 
been seventh daughters. He was even inter- 
ested about the rest of the families and wanted 
to know if there had been no boys amongst 
them, to which Easy replied, " No ! they saved 
up like careful people, for a first rate investment, 
namely himself." 

It must be recorded that Laura really did 
Holly Blossom good; and both young women 
wept in each other's arms. The mere sight of 
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small, blonde Laura, the first touch of her arms 
had stirred all that passion in Holly's heart to 
which, while it takes the form of grief, womanly 
sympathy can best minister. 

This comfort affected Jeddy favorably, but, to 
follow the subtle advance of the enemy, it must 
next be recorded that Laura threw a neat and 
complimentary rainbow across her gloom when 
she greeted Mr. Blossom, although a brief con- 
versation will reveal the causes of his surren- 
der, and explain how a blue bow came to be 
floating over the cafion. This bow, by the way, 
was placed — at the beginning of the end — where 
it would do most damage to the attacked. 

" You young Mr. Blossom ! " Laura cried, as if 
Jeddy had been running back through time during 
her six months' absence from Blossom Valley. 

No ordinary Missourian could withstand this, 
and, being only a plain every day man, Jeddy 
made answer: 

" Your own self! You look right down well. 
You look spirk, yet not as if you had just stepped 
from afore a mirror." 

" If I have n't," was his guest's reply, " it is 
because a mirror was n't near ! " and then she 
laughed in a way that set all her light curls stir- 
ring, just as a breeze stirs yellow wheat. Her 
hair lay in loose light waves above her small face, 
which was pink and animated, and her eyes were 
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that bright blue which was not, to quote Mr. 
Keats, that occasional " life of Heaven," like the 
blue of Holly's, but the bright, gay blue which a 
painter might choose for the eyes of a mantel 
shepherdess. 

Laura then said she would sit right down at 
Mr. Blossom's kind table and make herself at 
home. This also told on Mr. Blossom's defences, 
and undermined them in the most artful way, be- 
cause, if there were one thing dearer to him than 
another, it was hospitality and the joy of sharing 
his board with strangers. He forgot to call Laura 
ma'am at all, but used " Laury " and " my dear." 
These successes made Laura more daring, because 
Jeddy usually called her ma'am if he were not 
quite certain about her, just as he would have 
done had she belonged to the standard type of 
instructress ; he called her a kindly " Laury," 
when some light as to her motives fell on her 
conversation, while on those frequent occasions, 
when she was bidding farewells, like those of 
great operatic stars, to Blossom Valley, the little 
schoolmarm was " my dear " to him. 

After Laura's stroke about his kind table, 
Jeddy's resistance was almost as futile as that of 
the fly against the machinations of the spider. 

" Set right down, my dear," he said ; " you 
air very welcome to Blossom Valley. Everybody 
is welcome at Blossom Valley. You cain't pay a 
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greater compliment than settin' down athout be- 
ing asked an* taking the unspoken welcome. 
Now you will have some supper, some nice hot 
supper, what Molly will bring." 

" I should love some supper," his guest ex- 
claimed, "what you call some nice hot Arizona 
supper, some of your own cows. I am so hungry 
for some of your own cows ! Is it because they 
are such gentle cows, that they make such tender 
roasts, Mr. Blossom ? No-o ! then it is because 
they are your cows, Mr. Blossom, and have to 
have sweet dispositions even after they are dead ! 
Eating your cows always makes me think of Mr. 
Thackeray's feeling poem about those awful sailors 
who were so very hungry, and said, * Us must eat 
we ! ' Yours are such nice cows, Mr. Blossom, 
that they almost make me feel like a cannibal ! 
How Rosa Bonheur would love to see your cows, 
Mr. Blossom ! " 

" She is very welcome," Jeddy said. He prob- 
ably thought that Rosa Bonheur was some school 
friend of his guest, and if given time he would un- 
doubtedly have invited the distinguished woman 
to Blossom Ranch. But Molly interrupted 
Jeddy by reappearing with a new dish, of which 
Laura partook so cordially that the kind old 
Missourian could only affirm that her coming 
was unexpected all right, but unexpected joUyy as 
he and Holly were getting tired of each other. 
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Laura had all but surrounded Mr. Blossom, 
and at these words she closed in on him, and 
Jeddy was a lost man. She called him a bad 
man, and said that she had to pause over her 
lovely cow to scold him. She moved Holly's 
table flowers too, so as to look at him while she 
scolded, " because men usually go to sleep over 
sermons," to which Jeddy replied heartily that he 
had heard this was true, ma'am — rather Laury 
— because the boys were not allowed to wear 
their sombreros to meetin' ! 

Then Laura cried, " Oh — oh, oh ! " and said 
that Mr. Blossom was a cynic, a wicked cynic 
like that bad old Diogenes. 

Now every man likes to be called a cynic, and 
this took Jeddy wonderfully, but the schoolmarm 
did not let matters rest here. She called Jeddy 
a mystery of a man, which is also alluring to 
masculine vanity; and she said that this revelation 
of his real character was terrible, after all her 
praises of him ! Why, not a friend of hers in 
San Francisco but had been told how wonderful he 
was, all about the bandana handkerchief and that 
long, long walk from Missouri. These friends 
had also heard that it was her belief that Mr. 
Blossom, being a young man, would yet settle 
the plains of Siberia, or some other awful place, 
if only duty prompted him to do it. 

Any man placed in similar circumstances would 
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have modified his opinion of Laura's qualities, just 
as Jeddy did. He saw that there was far more 
depth to her judgments than he had credited 
her with on those previous occasions when she 
had visited Blossom; and so, being a modest 
man unable to do justice to the situation, Jeddy 
here called Holly to his assistance. 

"You jes' tell Laury," he said, innerly pleased 
that the population of San Francisco had heard 
about him, " you jes* tell Laury what kind I 
am," and it pleased him when Holly forgot her- 
self and fell to teasing him, saying, " Ain't I barred 
from this witness stand, Jed Blossom ? Ain't I a 
little prejudiced in your favor? " 

All three were laughing when Jack came in. 
Laura was standing by Jeddy's chair and the old 
rancher was viewing her with fatherly eyes. 

" Come here. Jack," he cried, " Laury has 
showed herself true blue in trouble. She got 
worried over Indian reports and scared over our 
bein' in Apache danger, so she 's come to protect 
us thr'out the Indian massacrees." 

He patted her hand affectionately ; and that is 
how the little schoolmarm really won Jeddy's 
regard. 

Jack's greeting of their unexpected guest was 
characteristic, as he spoke it over the hand that 
Jeddy relinquished. 

" Since you are so bound to live or die, survive 
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or perish, like the Revolutionary fellows, you 
ought to put your heart in a safe place first, 
Laura. They did," said Jack. 

These were light words, and, having uttered 
them, he went around to his place at the table 
and sat down, leaving the kind tones of his voice 
to echo in the little school marm's pink ears. 

Laury was not a person to wear her heart upon 
her sleeve, unless life was destitute of more ener- 
getic employment. She had a great deal to say 
to Holly and took this occasion to say it, while 
Jeddy and Jack talked in low tones. Laury was 
very hungry, she said, owing to their having no 
dining car on her train, and also to the brief stops 
they made at eating stations. She would take 
another piece of Mr. Alden's pie, because she 
had paid for a piece of pie at a lunch counter 
and then been whisked onward before she had 
eaten it. If it had not been for a kind fellow-pas- 
senger who carried health crackers in her satchel, 
Laura believed that her journey would have been 
fatal. She would have asked Mr. Blossom if he 
encountered these deprivations along his way from 
Missouri, but she remembered in time about the 
history of his bandana and how it was probably 
his solitary buffet. After this, Laura told Holly 
that she had been taking cooking lessons and 
could now make puddings unlike a confection 
for which she had been responsible the previous 
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Christmas, and which had been mistaken for an 
eggnog. 

Holly seemed to be listening attentively. She 
was glad of the sound of Laura's voice, and that 
there was no necessity for an answer. She could 
feel at last. Laura had done for her what the 
men had been powerless to accomplish. Laura 
had touched the nerve of living, and Holly was 
awake again. 

Sometimes, through Laura's words, a thought 
of her own spoke to her, hurting her vaguely, 
like the sound of a lash. " Molly could be nice 
to Laura, but he spoiled my life for me," — or — 
the thought was nearer now — "Jeddy did not 
mean Molly when he said that about forgiveness 
this morning. I wish George would come ! " 

Presently a sentence of Jeddy cut through 
Laura's voice, and this time the blow struck 
Holly : 

" The boy has done wrong, I tell you, he is 
jeopardizin' their lives." . 

" No, old man ! You don't know Ferris. He 
is a soldier, he'll take a soldier's chance, but 
he'll be carefiil." 

The old man sat looking at him. He had 
learned to like Holly's lover, but when Jack 
checked him by speaking of Ferris's profession, 
his lips had nothing more to say. It was not so 
with Holly, and at this point she cried out A 
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lamp had been lit earlier, and under it Jack saw 
that a change had passed sweepingly over her 
face. She wore a mask no longer, but her 
woman's heart spoke through her expression. 

" Jack," she cried, " is George gone ? " 

"Yes," Jack answered, out of his honesty. 
She half arose as if she would follow her lover, 
but, when she remembered, steadied herself by 
placing a hand on the table. Half of her arm was 
left bare by the green frock which, save for this 
trifling coquetry at neck and arms, was the simple 
frock of a child. The tones of Jack's voice 
gave a support equal to the physical support 
of the table. 

" I think some one ought to have told you," 
Jack said, " but it was yours and Ferris's affair. 
Holly. A detachment of men came to the lower 
corrals at noon. It seems that he sent for them 
to join him. We are so used to Indians down 
here, that we have n't been looking at the matter 
in his way. He has been reconnoitering all this 
time when he seemed half playing, and he thinks 
now is the time to strike." 

Jeddy used his verb again : 

" He should a-listened to older people ! 
George should n't be jeopardizin' his life." 

" It is his profession," continued patient Jack. 
"They say he is one of the best Indian-fighters 
in Arizona. I have faith in him. He can almost 

'9 
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feel an Indian move on a hilltop; he never 
misses one sign on the plain. I have seen him 
stop and raise his head like Pardner, as if he even 
felt the damned devils in the air.", 

" Did George leave any message for me ? " 
asked Holly. 

" Not at first," said Jack. " He met the troop 
and Davy fed them. That is where he was at 
noon. Then the men divided, and thirty left 
about one in charge of a Grant lieutenant. They 
were to go one way and Ferris followed with the 
rest — twenty — just now." 

Holly watched his lips and then she tried to 
ask again. 

"Did — he — " 

Jack answered honestly, although he would 
gladly have made up some kind word to tell 
her. 

" No — only not to tell you until morning." 

She did not lose her head. She was thinking 
first of what Jack had said — that Ferris was like 
Pardner — and then she was surely thinking of 
their farewell and how silent it had all been, after 
love had seemed so joyous. 

" A man can ride faster 'n the troop. Jack, of 
course ? " 

"Yes," Jack answered, before he comprehended 
what she meant. 

" If you started soon, you could overtake 
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them, Jack. You are the best horseman in the 
Valley, and you *11 take Pardner to George for 
me. 

She had her eyes on his face and she saw that 
Jack looked as if he were about to refuse her, 
but she kept on, her voice positive and insistent. 

" The troops take the desert as a rule. If you 
go down the valley, you can cut into them through 
the hills and give Pardner to George." 

Presently, as she was still watching his honest 
face, she ceased her argument and her head sank 
down and was buried in her arms on the table. 
Although there was no sound, her body moved 
as if she were weeping. x 

Jeddy and Laura were still. Neither moved ; 
but Jack went around the table and laid a brotherly 
hand on the bowed head. 

" I 'd take any message you want or do any 
service you needed, dear, — I don't need to tell 
you that, — but Ferris himself would not want 
me to do this, — leave an old man and two girls 
alone on a ranch when the Indians are near." 

Jack did not say who the old man was, nor 
dwell on the obligation he was under to Jeddy, 
nor did he embellish his excuse with his fears, 
but he kept his kind hand on the girl's head as 
if she understood him. 

They heard words now and actual sobbing. 
" I wounded him before he left. I wounded 
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him before he left/* as if she had sent a loved 
one crippled into life. 

Molly had been in the kitchen all this while 
and the door was open. He had heard Jack's ex- 
planation and Holly's few sorrow-stricken words, 
and then he heard her sobbing. The day had 
been a full one for the old man; but it was 
not yet ended. He went through the door|^and 
she did not hear him. Jack drew back ; but the 
dark head was still bowed and she continued 
grieving. Perhaps at the sight, Molly remem- 
bered the days when she was a little girl and 
occasionally fell asleep in that fashion, and how, 
once or twice when Jeddy was not handy, he had 
carried her to her childish bed. 

" I 'II take your horse to the Cap'n, Holly," 
Molly said. She raised her head and stared at him 
through her tears, and then, as if she were aroused 
throughout every fibre by his voice, she rose to 
her feet, crying: 

"Molly!" 

It was the cry of a child and penetrated the old 
fellow, as nothing had touched him for years. He 
continued : 

" Let me take Pardner to the Cap'n for you. 
Holly. I feel as if there is to be a time, an' I 'd 
like to be in on it." 

She went to the old man, simply, as she must 
have done years before. 
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" Take him to George, Molly," she cried. " He 
will understand about Pardner — about Pardner's 
paying back Benton's debt." 

Then with a little cry, yet with no word of 
forgiveness or unforgiveness, she reached her 
hand toward the old cook, and this time he did 
not refuse it. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

FERRIS'S troop followed the heavy cav- 
alry trail made by the first detachment. 
The wind, which he fancied had died at 
noon because of Holly Blossom's presence, was 
propitious to the preservation of any marks, 
and the wide path led down the desert as if 
the troopers had ridden over it only an hour 
before. 

Once on the cool dark plain, the men realized 
that they were glad to be back of Ferris once 
more, although they were lethargic bipeds as a 
rule. That is their reputation, fellows active 
enough in the saddle but adepts at relaxation else- 
where. Now the night air stimulated them until 
they became splendidly human and equal to some 
excitement, even to beating an Apache's brains 
out if necessary; but they knew their leader. 
He was not a great hand for a fuss, even when 
he was angry. Everything would be quiet. The 
Captain would make a capture if it were possible^ 
and then he would lead his red men back to the 
Reservation and let the Government do the set- 
tling with them. That was the way with Ferris. 
He would come down on the Apaches like a trap. 
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as if he were a Government trap ; but the prey 
was not his after all. 

The troopers had a humor to act differently, had 
they had license to guide. Their bountiful sup- 
per and the pure air made them physically fit for 
adventure, although they might have devoted the 
excellent surplus of spirits just as enthusiastically 
to more social entertainment, if this latter had 
been their lot. 

They followed Ferris mechanically, with alert 
bodies and wandering minds. They were afraid 
of nothing. They did not think of their people 
at home so much as of the day's happenings, the 
long blank desert ride to Blossom, the social 
break occasioned by their five or six hours with 
the cowboys. The pure desert air brushed up 
their wits and they planned a few ela|;)orate jokes 
for the morrow ; for there are great wags among 
our defenders. In this good-natured mood, the 
troopers could doubtless pause to hack some 
Apaches to pieces. It has been proven that 
there is no zest in those wars where the foemen 
are of a similar race, almost brothers. 

Ferris had planned to follow the cavalry trail 
south, leaving it where it branched toward those 
hills in which was the copper smelter. He and 
his twenty troopers were to continue southward 
toward the Mexican border, and then come up 
again through Blossom Valley, where he believed 
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their game still was. If the Apaches had been 
frightened south by the decoy troop, the play was 
over and there was an end to their capture for a 
period, but if they were on the warpath, as Ferris 
believed, their usual acuteness would not save 
them, and they would be misled by the scent of 
blood in their own nostrils, and their strat^y put 
to temporary confusion. 

It was a simple trick, but it was like the marvel 
of holding a bird in one's hand. It seems easy, 
but after one second spent in self- congratulation 
the hand is again empty and the wild captive lost 
in space. The same night air, which physically 
invigorated his troopers, lent keener mental skill 
to the officer. He felt that he had not erred. 
He wanted to close down on the Apaches, and as 
he rode, an emotion not unlike that experienced 
by his men crept into his gray eyes, a pitiless 
expression. He was not thinking of his profes- 
sion then, but of that lonely burial at Stiletto. 

There was one trooper following him, who 
possessed a little more social acumen than his 
fellows. This was Costello, officer's man, or, in 
more military terms, dog robber, a brotherly 
allusion to the picking up of scraps from his 
master's table, dog fashion ; while for his part 
Costello spurned in turn the motives of those 
fellow troopers who followed their Captain merely 
because he had led them into prominence, and they 
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trusted him implicitly. Costello was discrimina- 
tive. He said that he was like none of them (say- 
ing it in Irish), and he thanked his lucky stars 
for it. On a march, they all acted as if they were 
the Captain's servants and he had a power animat- 
ing just so many human machines ; whereas he, 
Costello, was only a servant of peace, when it gained 
him a few cravats or late collars " at satery " — 
(and it is good to hear the Hibernian tongue 
roll Latin), — while he rode after the Captain in 
war merely because he was paid for it by the 
United States. 

The other troopers were generally checkmated 
here and could only cry, "Come off! "or some 
warmer pleasantry, also incidental to travel to the 
valiant Costello. They claimed to understand 
Costello, and also claimed that his ardor was 
merely "the fighting Irish "in him — that he 
liked a fight and joined the United States army 
to legalize this inclination. Costello generally 
responded, purely and simply, " Thry ! " 

The orderly had not only that questionable 
quality which he had inherited from an illustri- 
ous line of ancestors, but he had a blue Irish eye 
for womankind, and he knew that Ferris was in- 
terested in Holly. Costello had unearthed this 
romance at the ranch, and even if one of the 
ranch boys had not alluded to the Captain's love 
story, his Celtic gallantry would have suggested 
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it, unaided. He did not believe any man could 
stop at any time within an arm's length of feminine 
fascination and not embrace it. Costello rode 
down the desert in the night, weaving sentimental 
dreams while he pursued Apaches, and doing the 
one as diligently as the other, although the man 
before him was just then oblivious of everything 
save success. 

Ferris had not forgotton Holly, but she was in 
an inner sanctum of his heart, and, if there are 
doors to our hearts, a door was closed on her. 
If he were about to die, he would think not of 
his country or that masculine sense of revenge, 
which was now so alive to the wrongs of this 
slumbering desert land, but of Holly, the girl who 
was to have been his wife, Jeddy's Holly, the 
Holly of the ranch ; and, even swimming in the 
blindness of death, any man who had once loved 
her would have seen at the last some bright 
colors, and have mistaken blood and the sky and 
the clear dawn for her flower, her eyes and her 
love. 

Yet Ferris was not a lover, as he swept south- 
ward with his men. His senses became more 
keen and he was subtly, satisfiedly aware of the 
change ; no lover's star guided his manoeuvres. 
He had a duty to his country ahead, and he was 
alive to its skilful performance, his spirit inspir- 
ing the men, as on previous occasions, until by 
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the time they reached that place where they were 
to leave the trail, all were aroused and riding 
alertly. 

They had taken a circuitous path, and Molly 
had gone in a straight line, as do the Apaches 
whom they were pursuing. He joined the blue- 
coat boys here, coming out of the stillness of the 
Blossom hills, riding straight and well for an old 
man, while alongside him was Pardner. The 
noble riderless horse had ridden across the desert 
neck and neck with the mount Molly was on; 
they were not excited, and Molly spoke rationally 
for them. In spite of the raillery of the ranch- 
boys he was really an old soldier, and the sol- 
dierly quality showed itself in the few words he 
said to the troopers. His appearance, too, seemed 
changed, as if the consciousness of good deeds 
had restored his lost youth and cleared the gloom 
which had gathered about his keen perceptions. 

" Holly sent you Pardner, Cap'n," he began. 
" She said you would understand it, but, aside 
from bringin' you her horse, I am glad that 
I came on my own account. I can give a 
pointer to you. Over there near the Blossom 
hills there's an Apache trail leading south'rd, 
and there are marks of Indian fires in the hills 
we came through, as if your first troop scared 
an Apache party. If you boys follow *em down, 
there is a chance for you. They may not have 
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skipped over the line, but come up through the 
range for more mischief." 

Ferris changed his mount swiftly and looked 
down at the old man from Pard's back. 

" You have helped me/* he started to say, but 
the old cook broke into his words with this 
interruption : 

" It was Pard, Cap'n ; he is as great after the 
Injuns as the militerry air. He scented the trail 
and 'd scarcely leave it." 

Ferris answered simply ; leaning over, he offered 
the old man his hand : " We 're off and thank you, 
too, Molly. Send a good wish along with us." 

** I 'm a-goin' after you, boys. I ain*t never 
left a fight yet when it was on," returned Molly, 
sharply, with that creditable belligerence which 
made him famous throughout Blossom Valley. 

Ferris laughed. In the laugh were youth and 
love and hope, a trinity for success to crown, and 
he could afford to be happy. 

"Come," he said; and that was how Molly 
joined the bluecoaters in his later life, wearing an 
overcoat built on a confederate foundation. 

It is impossible to know all that the old cook 
thought during his night with the soldiers. He 
was an old man, vain and boastful, and he was 
never to lose those qualities ; but in the years to 
come he grew better, and more peaceable, as if he 
had passed through some inner sorrow and become 
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purified. In later years he told the story and 
how, before he met the troopers, he had made 
up his mind to join them with the hope of being 
killed himself, because he was out of spirits (and 
the boys never failed to make the inevitable joke 
here), but how, after he had once met the Cap- 
tain he merely wanted to "give a hand to the 
gover'ment." 

The Apache trail lay in one deep, treacherous 
line alongside the Blossom mountains. It did not 
cut an honest route like the wide path of Uncle 
Sam's soldiers, but showed the deep single track 
made by men who practised elemental strategy. 
Seventy-five or a hundred Indian warriors might 
have ridden one after another down this deep 
ploughed line, men with blood on their hands 
and the blood god in their hearts, while over this 
road, a few hours later, were borne these drifting 
thoughts of civilized men. 

" This damned country makes even a captain 
kow-tow to a decent mount ; " that was a trooper. 

" I wonder what Jed '11 think became of me," 
Molly thought. At times he could almost see 
the ranch room where they were sittings in a dim 
light, lest the Indians were near the place, all 
trying to be cheerful and even making a few jokes 
at his expense. 

" Molly is lingerin' with the blue-coat boys ; " 
that was Jed. 
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" Don't be so pensive, old man ; " that was 
Easy. " Molly '11 escape twenty bullets. He 's 
too tough to be cut off at the pockets," 

Their fun did not cut the old cook even in this 
lonely fancy, because Molly had suddenly come 
into possession of bits of the better truth. He 
thought a great deal of Jeddy. He could see 
Jed again smiling at Laura the smile of broken, 
but brave old age. " It'll be good to think of 
familiar faces at the old house, Laury, when Holly 
and me air away ! " 

Next, Molly thought of Holly. He knew her 
so well that he could see her plainly with her 
white face above her white dress. He knew 
what words would fall from her lips, and how 
she would say them in that low, quick way, habitual 
to her when she was under excitement in any 
form : " I cannot sleep. It is cruelty to try it. 
Say what you want before me, just as if I were 
not here!" 

Molly had always liked the girl's bravery, and 
an hour afterward he liked another fancy he had 
about her, — that back at the house she prayed, 
such prayers as women yield to the Most High 
Strength. 

The men, too, prayed for the blue-coat boys in 
their masculine fashion : " Damn the red cusses." 

"You've come back to the service, Pardner, 
my friend ; " that was Ferris. 
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He said it gently, encouragingly, as he would 
have spoken to a man, and, after that, Pardner 
knew love in its fulfilment. The man's voice 
broke the shell of his indifference. Withered 
hopes awoke in Pardner and he lived again. He 
had thought that life was dead with boyish 
Benton. He had borne that dead life because 
of a girl's kindness ; but this was complete resur- 
rection. The great horse quivered as under a 
master's touch and after that he bore the man 
proudly, his head raised and his eyes sombrely 
excited. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE Indians had not crossed the border 
but were on the warpath, as Ferris 
believed, and they would not desert it 
lightly. They had gone south over their single 
trail, but toward the scene of the Bud family 
massacre, they swept into Blossom Valley again, 
possibly because, like other murderers, they were 
forced to return to the scene, or because the scent 
of blood was in their nostrils and they longed for 
more cruelty. 

From this point their trail was fresh but un- 
even, not their regular line of travel; but, to a 
soldier like Ferris, the history of the Apache 
thoughts could be traced in the trail surrounding 
Bud's former home, which lay desolate enough 
in the tranquil night. The Indians are cowardly, 
but they had taken risks on this occasion, evi- 
dently believing at first that the troops had mis- 
calculated and were facing New Mexico. 

"They have gone north,'* said Molly, "toward 
the ranch." 

" They are not a stone's throw from this spot," 
exclaimed Ferris ; " we must be alert, boys, and 
not lose them now." 
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** There is only one place they could be," 
answered Molly, pitting his will against the young 
officer's, "they are headed north, toward Blossom. 
There is no place down here where they can 
hide." 

"There is a cafion over there," Ferris began, 
but Molly interrupted: 

" I know this country like a book, and that is 
a blocked cafion. It has no outlet except here, 
and you know the Apaches ain't the kind to trust 
themselves without a loophole." 

They had this parley beside the graves of the 
Apaches' victims, and for an instant a mad rush 
of feeling, alien to him, transformed the young 
man's face. 

" The Apaches have erred for once ; they are 
in that blocked cafion. They have trusted to our 
going on, to our knowing them too well to think 
they would take any risk of being cornered ! " 
Then he added, passionately : " I wish we could 
force them to fight, that we could cut the hellish 
scamps down on these graves ! " 

It was an impotent cry. The soldiers might 
as well expect fairness from so many scurrying 
snakes. 

Ferris was right. The trail was vague and 
irregular farther north, and then was lost alto- 
gether. Their prey had been misled and then 
surprised before they had time to reach those 
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mountaSis, possessing so many passes, nearer 
Blossom Ranch. There was additional cause 
for rejoicing amongst the soldiers that they 
had their foe here, and had not driven them 
northward on the ranch, which was practically 
undefended against an attack from desperate 
outlaws. 

Ferris did not say much to his men. "We 
shall camp here all night, boys. There is liable 
to be a surrender or a rush by morning. Keep 
your horses close beside you and be prepared ! " 
— then he ended characteristically, in the even 
tones capable of sending warmer blood coursing 
through their veins : " Remember, such men as 
you are never out of courage unless you lose your 
heads; and remember — that I need vour aid, 
boys." 

The cafion was a long ravine lying between two 
wall-like cliffs. It was one of those places like 
the historic fort, which, save by one outlet, only 
the birds of heaven could leave. Ferris and the 
faithful troppers guarded this outlet throughout 
that night. The troopers became cramped and 
tired, but they did not dare to play cards by 
lantern light, as they would have done under 
more favorable circumstances. As for Ferris, 
he did not miss the comforts or mind the dis- 
comforts, but sat in the dark with his senses 
alert to the occasion, his gray eyes looking 
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toward Blossom Ranch. During the first hours 
he could not get the girl and her sweetness 
out of his thoughts, but toward dawn, he thought 
again of taking the Apaches. There was some- 
thing relentless and unceasing in his thought 
of their capture, but in brief and triumphant 
moments even the danger reminded him of love, 
because love and danger are both so keen and so 
wonderful. 

The hour of dawn approached slowly ; now and 
then a man yawned, and once Molly exclaimed 
toothlessly in the silence, " I ken tell you a good 
story home about jes' sech a time as this ! " 
Then there was more utter stillness than before, 
and in it a trooper laughed. He could not have 
explained why, but it relieved the tension. Then 
the sky changed to gray ; it was colder and the 
men stirred to gain greater comfort. 

" They will come soon unless they intend to 
surrender," Ferris said. 

The horses, picketed in action, are under un- 
usual temptation to wander in Arizona, because, 
being underfed owing to the scarcity of pasture, 
they are apt, like their masters, to wander after 
a mirage. But in this obscure light Ferris de- 
scried each man, with his mount picketed beside 
him, ready at a word, and he knew that so far 
everything was all right. They seemed to have 
taken every precaution to prevent the Apaches 
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from bearing down on unmounted or unready 
men. Ferris had staked Pardner, but the horse 
was a girl's pet as well as the son of a warrior, 
and he had pulled free. 

Then the Indian rush came. They came like 
a flash of lightning before any one could anticipate 
it, and the troopers would have been doomed men 
if it had not been for Pardner. He saved them 
by being free. The soldier instinct had been 
quickened in the noble brute by his new sur- 
roundings, and when he heard a white man's 
yell, the sharp cry of alarm and desperation, 
he understood his part, comprehending the line 
of Apaches and cutting madly across their path, 
until they swerved like stampeding cattle. Then, 
still dashing, quivering, he felt an arm thrown 
across his shoulder, a man was on his back, 
calling, and, a second later, twenty odd soldiers 
were between a hundred dirty Apaches and the 
road into old Mexico. 

The troopers were desert-stained and weary, 
but they were fighters, sturdy enough to confuse 
an uncertain foe. Nor were the Apaches " orna- 
mental cusses," as they say in the Southwest. 
They were not the pretty Indians that artists 
would lead one to suppose, adorned with no 
paint or pretty feathers, and clad, for the most , 
part, in dirty overalls and jumpers, second-hand 
clothes of any description, making a black, dirty. 
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murderous impression, cutting anything but a 
brave appearance. 

When Ferris was expecting a surrender, a felon 
shot, as the Scotch wizard would have termed it, 
cut down Costello's horse, and the Irishman 
was dismounted. Here began the firing, for 
there was almost a simultaneous answer from 
the troopers' rifles. It was a brief but bitter 
period, while over the shots were heard stray 
words, from which the noise of the bullets 
seemed to cut out some sense, though their 
meaning pieced itself together notwithstanding. 
Sometimes it was Ferris's voice, charged with 
the protective instinct. " Long's troop will help 
us, boys!" — or it was "an' again damn you ! " 
in Hibernian tones. 

Ferris did not blame his men when they fired 
an extra volley after the Indians' cry for quarter, 
for later, on their side, one trooper lay, shot 
through the heart. His end had been merciful. 
Another was still breathing when Ferris and 
Molly reached his side. The " fighting Irish " 
had arisen in Costello and he had fallen, grappling 
like a tiger, man and man. 

" I cannot raise him," Ferris said to Molly, 
" my arm must be hurt." 

The old cook performed the service with 
tenderness, and after it Costello moved as if the 
slight action had stirred departing life. 
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" Damn you and — damn you," — he breathed, 
as if still wrestling with his Apache ; then he was 
still. 

" I tried to shoot him free," said Molly, " but 
just as his Injun fell, some blamed Apache played 
the same game on him." 

After this he laid Costello down, and the Bud 
massacre was avenged. 

Pardner bore her warrior home. That after- 
noon, about four, a few travel-stained men rode up 
Blossom Valley from the border. By Colonel 
Blanchard's orders Lieutenant Long had taken the 
Indians on to Grant, so that the wounded men 
might rest at Blossom. They did not come like 
wounded men, but as if the Cap'n and Pard were 
both wearing that Indian feather which should be 
in their heads ; and their welcome corresponded. 
When they came in sight of the porch where 
Ferris had been so happy, all that Jeddy could 
do was to wave his bandana handkerchief, while 
Holly "cried out like." 

At this ebullition of honest feelings, the tired 
troopers cheered, and then Holly detached Ferris 
from the shouting men. His arm was in a slings 
and the great horse neared Blossom, stepping 
high, displaying a proud, delicate strength as if he 
were bearing a precious burden. 

Then, when she found her lover. Holly stepped 
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forward toward the gate, and when they met, the 
troopers had vanished around to the kitchen with 
Jed and Molly, who had come up in the early 
morning; and the lovers were alone. 

She greeted him and Pard with inarticulate 
words and crying, sobbing kisses, as for a little 
one who had been lost and was restored; then, 
with his arm about her waist and her head high as 
his heart, in all truth, they took step by step to- 
ward Blossom Ranch house, as if both had been 
bitterly wounded and their strength were not yet 
real. Here, too, at the stoop, she flung both arms 
about his neck and gave him her confession: 

"You were wounded by the Taches, George, 
but I wounded you before you left!'* 

" Both wounds — you see, I needed your pity, 
Holly — I have never been so happy, my girl, 
before." 

And then because no more words were needed, 
he pressed her head to him and crumpled the red 
geranium against his heart. 



THE END 
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By MARY McNEIL FENOLLOSA 

Author of " Truth Dexter,'' " The Breath of the Oods,'' etc. 
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Written with unusual power by one of the few authors 
capable of interpreting the inner life of the people of 
Japan, "The Dragon Painter" holds the reader spell- 
bound. 

Kano Indara, the last of his race and the last of a 
mighty line of artists, despairs of finding a true artist 
— a Dragon Painter — to inherit his name and the tra- 
ditions of his race. An untamed mountain artist, Tatsu, 
a painter of dragons, is sent to him. Kano shows him 
his daughter, XJm^-ko, and the youth looks upon her as 
the Dragon Maid, for whom he has long been searching. 
The story of their betrothal and the subsequent dramatic 
events are all depicted with the same care of workman- 
ship and brilliant background that have characterized 
this author's previous books. 

"The Dragon Painter" is a fresh, original, absorbing 
story, wholly oriental in coloring, displaying a remark- 
able acquaintance with Japanese life and character which, 
made "The Breath of the Gk>ds " one of the notable novels 
in current literature. 
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